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A Basis for Getting the Merchants 
to Aecept Traffic Regulation 


E ARE all familiar with the phenomenon of a 

small commercial district springing up almost 
overnight where only residences used to be. At first 
thought this may be considered an inevitable accom- 
paniment of the growth of the community. This is 
partly true, but the neighborhood store is growing at 
a very much faster rate than the population. Even 
in cities of moderate size it is now possible to pur- 
chase nearly all the necessities of life and most of the 
luxuries, including high-class entertainment, without 
going more than a few blocks from one’s own home. 

The greatest losers by this development are the down- 
town merchants. But another loser is the electric 
railway, which is deprived of two fares every time a 
customer buys at the neighborhood store instead of 
riding downtown and back. The trolley company and 
these merchants thus have a common interest in cen- 
tralized trading. 

A contributing reason for this development has been 
the slowing up of surface transportation systems. The 
longer it takes to reach the center of the city and return 
again, the more people get away from the habit of 
shopping downtown. The modern electric car is faster 
than its predecessors, but it is being seriously handi- 
capped because of vehicular congestion. 

We have been deluged with figures concerning the 
number of automobiles in this country, totaling 
some 14,000,000, or about one to every seven inhabitants, 
and many people have come to believe that the popula- 
tion in its daily comings and goings uses the auto- 
mobile to-the almost entire exclusion of all other means 
-of transportation. This idea has led merchants to 


make tremendous efforts to attract the automobile trade. 


But the falsity of this theory can be very easily demon- 
strated. For example, the recent traffic survey of Los 
Angeles showed that on one street during a single hour 
there were more than 14,000 passengers in street cars 
and only 1,169 riders in automobiles. It is ridiculous 
to assume that there is more potential purchasing. power 
in 1,100 automobilists than there is in 14,000 trolley 
riders. The truth is that few merchants could survive 


_on the automobile trade alone. Their prosperity depends 


upon the proper functioning of the whole transportation 
system. ; 

This idea is not new to the electric railways, but it 
is just beginning to be appreciated by the merchants. 
They have thought that cars parked around their stores 
meant increased trade. This was true once, but the 
limit was soon reached. Now only part of those who 
would shop can find places to park néar the store, and 
the general congestion resulting, added to the other 


street traffic, tends to close off the easy access to the 
shops for the multitudes who ride the street cars. And 
it is in reality these car riders who support the stores, 
not the automobile owners. Thus, whatever makes it 
easier and quicker for the street car rider to get to the 
downtown store is of material interest to the merchant, 
and if appealed to on this basis, the latter would prob- 
ably want to support, rather than oppose, as he has 
often done, the anti-parking and other traffic regulations 
that would help to speed up street car operation. 


Objections to One-Man Cars 
Are Largely Political in Character 


T IS hard to see the philosophy of demanding the 

withdrawal of one-man cars, as has been proposed in 
various cities and states. The most recent cases are 
those of the state of Massachusetts and the city of 
Oakland, Cal. The objection to the use of cars of this 
type seems to come mainly from certain politicians, 
who use this as a means of keeping an issue before the 
public in order to line up prospective votes. 

The one-man car is not an experiment, and it has 
been used in so many different localities and under so 
many different conditions that it has been proved out 
thoroughly. The annual statistical review published 
by this paper in the issue for Jan. 6, 1923, showed 
that approximately 7,500 cars of this type were then in 
use, and 785 cars were remodeled for one-man service 
during 1922. A later study made for the annual con- 
vention number published Sept. 29, 1923, shows that 
out of a total of 1,385 cars ordered in the first six 
months of this year, 1,206, or 87 per cent of the total, 
were arranged for operation by one man. Surely this 
does not indicate that the one-man car cannot be 
depended on for service. 

With the use of one-man cars the railways have 
found it possible to meet rising expenses of operation 
to some extent and to handle the business at costs 
not so much above those existing prior to the war, as 
would be the case without their use. This has kept 
fares down below what they would have been without 
such heip. The basic fact in this connection that can- 
not be overlooked is that wages of today are twice 
as great as they were when the companies were making 
money on a 5-cent fare, and the account “conducting 
transportation,” which is principally platform labor, 
amounts to about 50 per cent of the total operating 
expenses 

In Massachusetts, where a bill to abolish one-man 
cars has been introduced in the Legislature, it has been 
stated that the electric railways have operated some 
56,000,000 car-miles with one-man cars, and that the 
accident record has been considerably improved as 
comrared with two-man operation. This has been held 
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due largely to the greater responsibility felt and dis- 
charged by the individual operator. 

In Oakland the San Francisco-Oakland Terminal 
Railways has made an investment of upward of a mil- 
lion dollars in cars of this type, with the approval of 
the City Council that now wants to prohibit them. The 
purchase and the operation of the cars also have the 
sanction of the State Railroad Commission. The com- 
pany states that these cars, which were put in service 
in 1920, have made more than 2,000,000 miles and car- 
ried 13,700,000 passengers in safety without protest or 
complaint. This certainly does not give any valid 
argument for the present agitation in the City Council. 

It is just such actions of politicians as this that 
lead to many of the financial difficulties of electric rail- 
ways. It is not an easy matter for the management to 
do its best to give adequate service under adverse 
conditions and then have all its labor go for naught 
at the whim of a group of politicians. Nothing is 
gained by such moves, as the only persons who may 
benefit, the car operators, may lose their jobs entirely 
instead of getting additions to their ranks. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the best way to make the trainmen pros- 
perous is to make the railway prosperous, and this 
cannot be done by limiting the productivity of the 
individual. 3 


Building Traffic— 

or Driving It Away 

OW MANY of us appreciate the possibility for 

application of the practice expressed in the much- 
used words ‘merchandising transportation”? There is 
some basis for feeling that the difficulties of many elec- 
tric railway properties are attributable, in part at least, 
to a very limited conception of what may be done to sell 
transportation. Two instances illustrate the point. , 

The first happened to a man who tried the experi- 
ment of traveling from Chicago to Rochester, New 
York, via electric. He, with several other travelers 
who cover this territory frequently, were informed 
by one electric railway property along this route that 
a connection would be made with another company’s 
car at the terminus of the first line. Coming up the 
main street of the town, one minute late, the party saw 
the outgoing car leave the terminal. Apparently no 
effort was being made by either company to make this 
very desirable connection. a 

Compare this example of the way in which this group 
of regular patrons of the line were accommodated with 
the details of the second case. 

A passenger informed the agent at the station at 
which he boarded a high-grade limited train of an 
electric line that he was very anxious to make con- 
nection with a through steam railway train at a sta- 
tion some distance from the electric line’s terminus in 
a large city. The agent and then the traffic depart- 
ment quickly responded to the situation. Arrangements 
were made to hold the steam train for this passenger. 
The electric train was brought into the terminal several 
minutes ahead of schedule. A taxicab provided by the 
electric line was waiting to transport the passenger to 
the steam road station. Tickets had been secured for 
him in the meantime by the electric railway traffic 
department. Needless to say, a delighted passenger 
boarded the steam train. 

The details of the methods used to accomplish this 
connection are of no particular interest. However, 


the spirit back of the organization 
imitation. 

The two cases cited are extreme, although they are 
both actual incidents. Imagine the frame of mind 
toward the electric railways in which these two pas- 
sengers completed their respective trips and you have 
a striking example of what it means to merchandise 
electric railway transportation. If the names of the 
two railways concerned could be divulged, their re- 
spective condition would well illustrate the results of 
the spirit underlying the incidents related. 


is worthy of. 


Earning Power Is Key to 
New York Railways Reorganization Plan 


O A reorganization committee, the value of any 

property lies in its earning power. Capital to build 
up a property may or may not have been wisely used 
in that process and may or may not exceed the value of 
the physical plant, but the net earnings after paying 
all charges are the usual measure taken of prosperity 
of an enterprise. It is this consideration probably that 
has led the committee in charge of the work of prepar- 
ing a plan for the reorganization of the New York 
Railways to recommend the wiping out of $17,495,060 
of stock of that company, and a change in the remain- 
ing financial structure so as to cut fixed charges by 
$720,000, annual contingent charges by $650,000 and 
rentals of leased lines by $350,000. 

Peculiar circumstances surround the operation of 
this property. The question of the pursuit of a wise 
or unwise policy in connection with its operation in 
the past does not enter into the picture now. With 
escape from the fixed 5-cent fare apparently impossible, 
with the competition of the rapid transit lines con- 
fronting it and with other factors entering, the entire 
economic status of the company has changed. All these 
things the majority representatives of the various 
security holders have taken into account, and they have 
submitted for the approval of the court and commis- 
sion a plan which would appear to make it possible 


for’ the company to carry on indefinitely without the 


likelihood of future disturbance of its credit. Thus 
the only bonds which it is proposed to leave undisturbed 
in the reorganization are those which have earned their 
interest in the past. As the New York Times re- 
marked, the lines and leases, the stocks and bonds, 
which fail to produce dividends or interest are 
sentenced to capital punishment. To those who are 
always clamoring for regulation and more regulation, 
the same paper says that the punishment proposed to’ 
be meted out exceeds anything which toothless statutes 
could inflict. In short, they are economic regulations. 


-The fact that a minority report was presented to the 


court differing in some of its points from the majority 


opinion does not alter the main facts, for the ends 7 


sought in both reports are essentially the same. 

However hard the terms of the reorganization may 
appear, they could hardly in this instance be less drastic 
and not invite a repetition of disaster in the future. 
In this respect they are particularly in the interest of 
the public, which in the future will be represented 
on the board of directors under the provision to that 
end suggested by the committee. This provision is in 
line with recent thought in New York as shown by 
the adoption of the same plan by the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company and its inclusion in the proposed 
“consolidation” plan of the Transit Commission. 
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One Hundred per Cent One-Man | 


Operation Proves Successful in Dayton 


Improved Service at a Lower Fare with Double-Truck Cars 
Has Increased Traffic and Reduced Operating Expenses 
in Spite of Higher Wages on the City Railway System 


By H. C. DeCamp 


Formerly Assistant General Manager City Railway, Dayton, Ohio 
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On One of the Main Streets of Dayton Passengers Are Seen Boaruing the One-Man Cars at the Front Door and Leaving 
at the Rear Door. An Extra Man on the Street at the Front End Is Making Change 


URING the strike of the platform men of the 

City Railway in July, 1921, a large number of 

jitneys made their appearance in Dayton. On 

this account, after the strike was settled, it was neces- 

sary for the company to take vigorous action to regain 

its lost traffic. Prior to July the fare had been 7 cents 

or four tickets for a quarter, but it was decided after 

the strike to reduce.the cash fare to 5 cents, with a 
l-cent transfer charge. 

So much money had been expended during the strike 
that it was necessary also to cut down the operating 
expense in order to put the equipment in shape and 
improve the service. The railway was then operating 
fifty-six double-truck and several single-truck two-man 
cars to fill the schedule. Investigation was made in 
numerous cities where double-truck one-man cars were 
in use, to determine the feasibility of applying this 
remedy to the situation in Dayton. This led to the 
conclusion that if the City Railway could attain 100 
per cent one-man operation with double-truck cars the 
financial problem would be solved. 

As a result of the study of one-man operation else- 
where, the company decided to adopt the front-entrance 


1 


rear-exit plan. There were several reasons for this, 
the most important being the desire to get the money 
first, so that in case of any delay on. the line, there 
would be no opportunity for disputes because passen- 
gers were not carried through to their destinations. 
Owing to the layout of the various lines in the city, 
it was thought that there would be less chance for 
transfer abuse if transfers were issued when the pas- 
sengers boarded the cars. Another reason for the 
adoption of the front-entrance plan was the desire to 
eliminate boarding accidents which might occur in case 
the car was crowded and the operator at the front 
end did not have a clear view of the rear door. 

Under the plan being followed in Dayton, after the 
car has come to a stop, the operator looks into an 
inside mirror located on the right-hand window post, 
notes the number of passengers wishing to alight, and 
when the last one has got off the car, as shown by an 
outside mirror, he gives a second glance at the inside 
mirror to note if any other person may suddenly have 
decided to get off, and if not, closes the rear door and 
starts the car. 

Both front and rear doors are operated by pneu- 
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Car Built in 1914 and Remodeled for One-Man Operation 


matic door engines. These are controlled by two air 
valves placed in a convenient position, one above the 
other, at the left of the air-brake valve. By a single 
movement of the operator’s hand both doors can be 
opened. On each door engine is a switch which con- 
trols red and green lights placed in a small metal box 
on the front center window post immediately in front 
of the operator. If a door is open, a red light is 
shown, and when closed, a green light appears. 

In addition to the inside and outside mirrors, each 
car is equipped with a row of five electric lamps over 
the rear door. These are placed in the letterboard 
panel and are controlled by the door switch. At night 
when the door is opened the lamps are lighted, produc- 
ing a flood of illumination around the outside steps. 
The lighted area extends for a distance of 15 or 20 ft. 
and materially assists the operator in determining when 
the passengers have alighted. : 

The double-truck one-man cars were equipped with 
Syracuse turnstiles at the rear end, located as shown in 
an accompanying illustration. 
in Dayton, it frequently happens that twenty or twenty- 
five passengers leave the car at the same time. If 
it were necessary for them all to leave by the front 
door, confusion and delay would occur, because even 
with a double front door, only a small number of pas- 


At heavy loading points, - 


sengers can board the car before they come into contact 
with outgoing passengers in the aisle. The method 
followed, however, has been found to eliminate this 
difficulty altogether. Another advantage is that pas- 
sengers move toward the rear of the car, where they 
will alight, and the entrance is thus kept clear. 


How CAR REQUIREMENTS WERE MET 


When the City Railway commenced one-man opera- 
tion, it was decided to rebuild all its cars, because they 
were very much in need of it, and also to purchase 
fifteen new light-weight cars especially designed for 
that method of operation. The latter have already been 
described in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue of 
Oct. 28,'1922. As the company’s shops were not fitted 
for such general rebuilding, the work was done at 
the shops of the Oakwood Street Railway, Dayton. 
A single car was first entirely rebuilt, repainted inside 
and out, and completely equipped as a sample of the 
type to be operated. This model was then approved by 
the City Commission, and the company began publicity 
work to tell the general public what it intended to do 
and: how it expected to give better service. 

At the start the model car was placed in service with 
two men, operating on No. 1 run on the best line in 
the city of Dayton. The company’s object in stationing 
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Ten More Cars of This Type Were Put in Service Recently 


“> 


-new operation of cars. 
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two men on the car was to 2,000 The percentage in saving 
have the second man stand = #1,950--; t | of platform wages for the 
in the rear and in case 2 a9 4 eel first eight months of this 
any one started to alight = year, compared with the 
by the front door he could £ oe rigs TT Rl corresponding months of 
call out “Rear door,  ¢.!,800 lalaioa 1922, was as follows: Jan- 
please.” These two men 1750 | uary, 36.4 per cent; Feb- 
alternated in running the 2 ome ruary, 36 per cent; March, 
car, and by this means, Age 37.2 per cent; April, 39.8 
both became expert at it. 4 !,050 per cent; May, 37.7 per 
The car was operated for 1,600 et | i | cent; June (increased 
three days on this run 5 1.550 | | wages), 33 per cent; July, 
and’ then put on No. 2 = ’ Strike [| 33.8 per cent; August 
run, the crew of the latter 1,500 ss bye ages oe o£ (extra time for change 
run having been broken 5 § Sze 3 & 5 83 838 8 § ® FP men in the rush hour), 
in during this period. In (A ee Aes. eae aie: Jee = ae 1923.-+ 29.6 per cent. 

this way, all of the crews Curve Showing Trend of Revenue on Dayton City Railway All the expenses of re- 


The Removal of the Turnstiles Installed at Rear, as Shown 
Above, Has Been Made 


on runs from 1 to 12, on that line, were instructed in the 
At the same time, the public 
became quite familiar with it. On Sunday, July 23, 
1922, when travel was light, a complete equipment of 
new cars was installed on one line. The same method 
was followed to inaugurate one-man service on the 
other lines in the city. At the present time, the com- 
pany is operating 100 per cent one-man service with 
double-truck cars. ; 


SAVING IN PLATFORM EXPENSE 


The wage scale in effect after the strike beginning 
in July, 1921, was 41 cents per hour for the first three 
months, 43 cents per hour for the ensuing nine months, 
and 45 cents after the end of the first year. This was 
later increased to 46, 48 and 50 cents per hour respec- 
tively, when one-man operation began. In June of the 
present year, the company voluntarily increased wages 
to 51, 538 and 55 cents per hour for the one-man oper- 
ators. ‘ 


Interior of Older Type Car Rebuilt for 
One-Man Operation 


constructing the old cars, as well as the puzchase 
of new cars, have been paid for by the saving in 
wages and operating expenses and by the increased 
traffic resulting from improved service. The number 
of revenue passengers has increased to a gratifying 
extent. This trend is illustrated in the accompany- 
ing chart. The City Railway believes that its suc- 
cess in this venture has been due not only to the 
front-entrance and rear-exit plan adopted, but also to 
the thorough education of the public, the careful train- 
ing of the operators, and attention to small details of 
equipment. The riding public is well satisfied with the 
service, and the operators would prefer to resign their 
jobs rather than return to two-man operation. 

‘No better proof of the success of one-man operation 
in Dayton is possible than an examination of the finan- 
cial results therefrom. Besides paying for the recon- 
struction of the old cars, as already stated, and the pur- 
chase of new cars, the railway has paid 6 per cent on 
the preferred stock and 3 per cent on the common stock. 
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When all service was performed by the two-man cars, 
the company had 240 platform men, At the present 
time, with 100 per cent one-man service, the number 
is 126, which includes six flagmen for railway cross- 
ings. At the time of the change, all regular runs were 
replaced by one-man cars on a car-for-car basis, with 
the same number of swing runs, but extra trippers 
added for the evening rush hour. This was done to 
give the better service which the company promised 
when making the change. Inasmuch as the change was 
made gradually, no actual release of employees from 
service was required, but the company simply ceased 
to employ new men as employees turned in their resig- 
nations. This method worked out to the mutual satis- 
faction of the railway and the platform men. 


SOME OPERATING DETAILS 


With two-man operation the average schedule speed 
of the lines of the City Railway was 93 m.p.h. Since 
the inauguration of one-man operation, no change has 
been made in this schedule. In fact, one of the prob- 
lems has been to keep: the operators from running 
ahead of time. Since he is in sole charge of the car, 
the operator does not now have to wait for a signal 
from the conductor, and this saving in time has re- 
sulted in an actual increase’ in speed, rather than in a 
tendency to slow up operation. 

In the matter of making change, the 5-cent fare has 
been a great advantage. During the rush hour, from 
4:30 to 6 p.m., changemakers are stationed at the prin- 
cipal loading points. By making correct change for 
passengers before they board the car, they have speeded 
up operation to such an extent that actual records show 
a loading speed of. thirty-five passengers per minute. 

The issuance of transfers has been another problem. 
A machine is. now being developed in Dayton, which 
is inexpensive and it is hoped will prove satisfactory. 
Experiments are being tried with it on- the Oakwood 
Street Railway. 

Ordinarily, all switches are controlled from inside the 
car, by using a switch iron through a hole in the floor. 
During the evening rush hour, however, switchmen are 
stationed at important points to throw the switches. 
They also serve as changemakers at these locations, and 
thus are an additional help to speedy operation. 

When one-man service was first inaugurated all of the 
cars were equipped as noted previously, with Syracuse- 
type turnstiles at the rear doors. The public has now 
become educated to the method of operation, and the 
turnstiles are no longer considered necessary. and are 
being removed from all of the cars. ‘By taking them 
out, passenger interchange is accelerated, and at the 
same time valuable space inside of the car is regained. 
The removal was made also on the ground of public re- 
lations, and since their removal, the approval of the 
passengers has been clearly expressed. 


Cost oF NEW AND REBUILT CARS 


The rebuilt cars are of three general types, those desig- 
nated as Barney & Smith cars with a narrow platform, 
a wooden type built by the Cincinnati Car Company in 
1909, and-some modern steel cars. Five out of twenty 
of the latter type have been rebuilt at a cost of $2,000 
each for the body, outside of trucks and electrical equip- 
ment, and the weight reduced 4,500 lb. by changing the 
type of motors and trucks. The wooden cars were re- 
built outside at a cost of $4,825 each, which includes an 
overhead charge of 100 per cent. The cost of converting 
the older Barney & Smith cars varied somewhat in price, 
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on account of the installation of electric heat in four of 
them. The price of the new light-weight cars was 
$9,971 each. 

In all of the cars there has been installed, for emer- 
gency, a conductor’s air valve in the front vestibule, 
operated by a red cord running along the molding. This 
cord has pull-handles at the front, middle and rear of 
the car, labeled “For Emergency Only.” When the cord 
is pulled, exhaust air actuates a circuit breaker knock- 
out, which shuts off the current, applies the brakes and 
balances the door engines in the same manner as in 
the standard safety car. 

Ten new steel light-weight cars of the type shown in 
an accompanying illustration were put in service dur- 
ing September of this year. The use of all single-truck 
cars has now been discontinued, and fifty of them were 
burned a short time ago, after all available material 
had been salvaged. Enough plate glass was secured to 
equip all of the new cars, and in addition there re- 
mained a plentiful supply for future replacements. 

During the past year the company has been operat- 
ing with an insufficient number of cars to provide ade- 
quate service. Passengers have been crowded in to such 
an extent that it has been difficult to close the doors. 
While the undesirable features of such an arrange- 
ment are freely admitted by the railway, nevertheless 
this has served as an excellent test of the value of one- 
man cars in-heavy-traffic. Although the population of 
Dayton is only 160,000 and there are five separate rail- 
ways operating within the city, nevertheless the City 
Railway carries an average of 60,000 passengers on 
week days, and on Saturdays from 75,000 to 80,000. 

The public has been pleased with the one-man opera- 
tion; the platform men are thoroughly satisfied with 
it, and the number of accidents has decreased. The 
financial results have been so good, that the old rolling 
stock has now been entirely rebuilt or replaced by new 
cars. It is therefore felt by the company that the 
success of the experiment begun a little more than a 
year ago has now been thoroughly established. 


New Safety Organization on Beaver 
Valley Traction 


X-MEMBERS of the safety committee of the Beaver 

Valley Traction Company, New Brighton, Pa., 
determined to keep in touch with the safety work that 
is being carried on, have formed a new organization 
known as the ‘Veterans’ Association” of the safety 
committee, which is sponsored by H.-O. Allison, safety 
engineer. 

The safety committee is elected by a vote of all the 
employees. Membership in the Veterans’ Association 
is limited to those who have served at least one full 
term on the committee. If any member is re-elected to 
the safety committee he automatically loses his mem- 
bership in the Veterans’ Association. The purpose of 
the new organization, of which W. F. Allshouse, track 
foreman, is president, is to carry on the safety work, 
and functions as the “Senate of Safety” for the road. 
Thus has it been exemplified that interested employees 
whe possess initiative will respond when there is a 
real need for their work. That the safety work pays 
is attested to by. the following statement issued by 
W. H. Boyce, general manager: 

“Organized safety work has resulted in the reduction 
of our accident costs from 8 per cent of the gross, 
which was the average for a ten-year period, to 2.42 
per cent of gross in 1920, and 1.89 per cent in 1921.” 
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Using the Streets for the Greatest Good 
of the Greatest Number’ 


By J. Rowland Bibbins 


Consulting Engineer, Washington, D, C. 


Traffic Conditions in Several Cities Are Cited as Typical of the General Prob- 
lem — The Subject of Expediting Traffic Movement Is Looked at in a Broad 
Way, from Which It Is Noted that However Important Are Other Phases 
of City Planning, Transportation Must Be Considered as a Fundamental 


serious study of. city and transportation develop- 

ment to make a new appraisal of present conditions 
and future possibilities, for the conflict of interest of 
those using the public streets has become a veritable 
battle for supremacy. “Traffic” has become a regional 
as well as a local problem, and future growth must be 
met more frankly and scientifically than in the past. 


ELEMENTS OF THE PROBLEM 


|: SEEMS high time for those concerned in the 


In general, the elements of the problem are as 
follows: 

1. Transit service—capacity and routing. 

2. Street traffic control—vehicle and pedestrian. 

8. Rail and marine traffic—provision for special 
needs. 

4. Street and highway plan—capacity for present and 
future. : - 

5. Pedestrian movement. 

6. Relation to the broad city or district plan and the 
general public welfare; special needs of the office, 
wholesale, retail, warehouse and industrial districts; 
also the purchasing power of the city for public im- 
provements as measured by its increasing revenues 
from taxation of private property. 


SoME TYPICAL CONDITIONS 


Chicago has attempted literally to serve an area of 
over 200 square miles by a central district eight blocks 
wide by twelve blocks long. But business has now 
burst through these fictitious boundaries, after facing 
an economic loss estimated by the City Plan Commis- 
sion at $60,000,000 a year from traffic impedance due 
alone to parking in a lineal street frontage of only 
110,000 ft. A thirty-minute day and no-parking rush 
hour traffic ordinance has improved conditions, but 
300,000 cars in the Chicago district call for accommoda- 
tions upon the public streets for business and pleasure. 

Baltimore recently found in its business district 
152,339 vehicle movements and only 21,036 street car 
movements, and that during the rush these vehicles 
handled only 11 per cent of the total passengers car- 
ried, while the street cars handled 89 per cent. 

Detroit has developed a northerly sub-center of un- 
usual size, Highland Park, but here, at the principal 
exit from the Ford Motor Works, a rush-hour traffic 


is found averaging eighteen seconds headway per 


street car, two seconds for vehicles, and from 0.1 to 
0.2 second for pedestrians; i.e., about 200 street cars, 
1,800 motors and 10,000 to 20,000 pedestrians per hour. 

Montreal, at its three most important street cross- 


*Reprinted from the American City Magazine. 


ings, finds 75 per cent more vehicles than street cars, 
but these carry only 7 per cent of the passengers 
carried by cars. And during heavy winter snowfall, 
practically all traffic is confined to the car tracks for 
long periods. Motors have multiplied five times in six 
years and trucks nearly doubled in two years. There 
are only three main highway entrances to the city, one 
from the south; but over 80,000 United States auto- 
mobiles enter Quebec Province during the summer, 
mostly reaching Montreal. Yet Montreal has only one 
main traffic street’ with roadway as wide as 54 ft., 
necessary for free two-way traffic with street cars 
and parking, and this street is used for heavy freight 
traffic between east and west side railroads and indus- 
trial districts as well as for the street railway terminal 
trunk lines. 

Los Angeles is striving to work out of its tangle of 
motor traffic, superimposed upon its street railway and 
heavy interurban train movement through the streets. 
It has been recently proposed seriously to exclude 
street cars entirely from the central business district, 
using a belt-line transfer instead. 

A large proportion of the through interchange l.c.]. 
freight movement between Chicago railroad terminals 
is still handled through the city streets by trucks. In 
Cincinnati practically all l.c.l. interchange freight, for- 
merly handled by trap cars, is now motored through 
the streets by the shortest route. 

These are not far from typical conditions through- 
out the country in the larger cities. The two most 
serious tendencies have been the general resistance to 
any change or betterment except at the “other fellow’s” 
expense, and the very general recourse of city author- 
ities to sudden and drastic prohibition in one form or 
another in the use of the public streets. 


GROWTH AND THE FUTURE 


It is probable that by 1940 our population will ap- 
proximate 130,000,000 people, of whom 70,000,000 or 
more will reside in the cities. - Railroad freight tonnage 
is increasing proportionately as the cube of the popula- 
tion or nearly so; ton mileage is increasing much faster. 
Thus, terminal tonnage is a problem proportionate to 
the cube of urban population, at least for a time. 
Trucking tonnage will probably increase as fast; for, 
except that which moves car-load direct from origin to 


final destination, the entire rail tonnage must be carried 


over our streets and highways one or more times, 
according to the number of fabrications. 

The paradox of transit traffic increasing as the square 
of the population still continues in New York City, 


and in most cities it is at least following a geometric 
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progression, rather than straight proportion. Motors 
are increasing far beyond the fourth power of the 
population, and it is found in some cases that the total 
movement each day in and out of the delivery district 
of a large city is equal to, or greater than, the number 
of car registrations for the entire city. Pedestrian 
traffic seems to be hopelessly crowded into the back- 
ground. 

On the other hand, fixed traffic facilities, such as 
streets, tracks and terminals, are only slowly increasing 
—hardly as fast as the population, if at all—while the 
traffic itself is increasing in geometric ratio to the popu- 
lation. Meanwhile, city authorities hesitate to undergo 
apparently expensive improvements, although clearly 
running the risk of vastly greater expense later, due to 
the rise in property values. And here is the one for- 
tunate aspect. For the assessed value of property in 
our cities is increasing at about 1.7 power of the popu- 
lation, in some cases faster than the square. This 
growth is generally stable and a reasonably sure index, 
and should offer great encouragement to careful study 
and prompt action. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CONSTRUCTIVE ACTION 


From these facts it is clear that the immediate and 
future problem is largely a terminal one. It has been 
greatly neglected in the past and left entirely in private 
or corporate hands or to the carriers themselves. Few 
cities have even gone so far as to develop bypass 
traffic streets and highways,* and in a recent 2,000- 
mile auto trip in the East the writer did not see a 
single sign at the entrance to a city reading “Heavy 
trafic detour this way.” 

There are many avenues for constructive action, 
immediate and future, which ought to be based upon 
ascertainment of definite facts first. The general idea 
of decentralization is of course good, but even sub- 
centers have to be planned in advance. ‘Thus, the 
problem of Highland Park, Mich., is already as large 
as the central district problem of a city of a million or 
more. 

The thoroughfare plan is most important. We now 
know that the old decimal system of 40, 50, 60, 80 ft. 
widths has little merit as a measure of real traffic 
capacity. Sidewalks and obstructions must give way 
and arcading of highly developed narrow streets may 
often have to be resorted to, to widen the roadway and 
still give opportunity for full development of air rights 
above. The constant extension of building heights is a 
ruinous civic policy. Some office buildings are now 
being built with automobile storage for their tenants 
in the basement. 

The “twilight zone” surrounding the business dis- 
tricts of all large old cities offers an unusual oppor- 
tunity for development of marginal long-time storage 
facilities for business cars; and in cities of rugged to- 
pography, hillside garages with entrances from two or 
three levels can be built and operated at far less cost 
than the ramped buildings now being built: Limited 
parking must be adopted, but rigid prohibition is 
obviously the wrong method, at least until our citizens 
become rich enough to have their own chauffeurs. In 
every city many idle spaces can be developed, at least 
temporarily, for pay storage at moderate rates; and 
underground storage in large public areas, such as the 


*But Baltimore has developed its “Falls Way’; Chicago, 65 
miles of freight tunnel and its two-level Michigan Boulevard 
(South Water Street Extension underway) ; New Orleans, its Belt 
er i ae St. Louis, its plan for motor freight to off-track inland 
stations. 
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ideal situation in Grant Park, Chicago, remains to be 
developed. 

With a reasonable accommodation of essential motor 
traffic, it will be found that the problem of street car 
movement will unravel itself through better operation, 
now almost impossible, and rapid transit. Singularly 
enough, the value of prepayment loading stations for 
street cars at large industries and other heavy transit 
points, for speeding up the line, has been too often 
neglected by both transit companies and industries. 
Electric railways still exist as our major hope of mass 
transportation, but they cannot function unless given 
the right of way which is proper under our democratic 
code of life—the greatest good of the greatest number. 
The fuller development of strategic railroad entrances, 
available in many of our large cities for combination 
railroad, rapid transit and motor ways, is a public 
resource of immense value to which immediate thought 
should be given; for this policy will save tremendous 
investment in otherwise duplicated facilities, or, con- 
versely, provide more facilities for the same money. 

Perhaps the greatest immediate need of the railroads 
is to apply a “suction pump” to their terminals to get 
the freight away. In other words, off-rail movement is 
perhaps equal in importance to overland movement. In 
the aggregate, half of the total transport cost, origin 
to destination, is off-rail. The efficient organization of 
this great off-rail movement in our cities is a problem 
that has been almost wholly lost sight of, except in a 
very few cases. 

To this end there must be brought about some rea- 
sonable form of general terminal unification—at least 
in operation, if not in ownership and control. Probably 
half of the investment in railroads today is in other 
than main-line track, namely, terminals, and the pro- 
portion of new capital therein is increasing and neces- 
sarily must continue to do so. Coupled with a real 
organization of off-rail motor movement, terminal uni- 
fication offers perhaps the greatest opportunity of the 
future for increasing the efficiency and revenue-earning 
capacity of railroad investment. And in the face of the 
present astonishing growth of rail tonnage, some such 
plan may soon become imperative. Zoning of commer- 
cial districts, including terminal, port and harbor opera- 
tions, has also become a definite need. 

The reclamation of land values, especially in railroad 
terminals, surrounded as they are by highly developed 
areas, again offers future possibilities difficult to exag- 
gerate, and one of the most important financial re- 
sources now available to the railroads, It is almost 
axiomatic that rise in land values must eventually force 
a recession of freight facilities (and possibly passenger 
facilities) through the agency of motors, just as in 
other normal real estate development. Store-door deliv- 
ery will simply accelerate this rational process. 

In these necessary great public improvements of the 
future, part solutions are dangerous, as the various fac- 
tors are so inter-related. In rational terminal evolution 
(used in the broader sense), rail, motor, trolley, barge 
and ship must each play their logical part. If a reason- 
able system, similar to our present local district assess- 
ment method, is worked out on a basis of true cost and 
benefit, with excess condemnation where it is obviously 
essential to insure correct development, the future 
growth of our cities will not prove so distressing a 
problem as in the past. However important other 
phases of city planning, transportation must be recog- 
nized as having a more definite place in the general 
perspective. It is not a detail; it is fundamental. 
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Shunt Operation of 


Rotary Converters in Substations Effective 
By R. J. Saulsbury 


Chief Electrician Pittsburgh Railways 


Pittsburgh Railways System Adopted Shunt Operation for 60-Cycle Converters Early in 
1923—Time of Power Outages During First Six Months of This Year Reduced to Less than 
Half that Occurring with Compound Operation Last Year—Flashovers Almost Eliminated 


S THE older direct -current 
A power stations and motor-_ 
generator substation sets sup- 
plying the Pittsburgh Railways were 
replaced with modern 60-cycle rotary 
converters, it began to be noticed 
that the power supply was not as re- 
liable as formerly. Outages became 
more frequent and flashovers were in- 
creased. Since the substations were 
tied in to a large alternating-current 
distributing circuit instead of being 
operated separately, these disturb- 
ances frequently affected large sec- 
tions of the power system, rather 
than being purely local as in the past. 
After researches made under the di- 
rection of the chief electrician, it was 
decided to adopt shunt operation of 
all the rotary converter stations. The 
result was that difficulties of this 
sort were immediately reduced in 
number. Outages of any sort became 
the exception rather than the rule, 
and in a period of six months only 
three flashovers have occurred. 


EXTENT OF THE SYSTEM 


The system of the Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways comprises some 600 miles of 
track, the greater portion of which 
lies within the city of Pittsburgh, 
but important interurban lines reach 
Washington, Charleroi, McKeesport, 
‘Oakmont, Emsworth and Coraopolis. 
Originally these lines were all 
fed from independent direct-current 
power plants, but with the growth of 
the system it was not always possible 
to place a power station at a point 


where the supply was needed, owing to the absence - 


of coal, transportation and water. This forced the 
adoption for some of the lines of alternating current, 
which was changed over for railway service by means 
of motor-generator substations. The main advantage 
of the motor-generator was the flexibility of operation 
and the possibility of using smaller reserve capacity. 
Some of these sets were driven by induction motors, 
but the difficulties experienced on account of low power 
factor and poor voltage regulation soon showed that 
the disadvantages of this type of motor outweighed 
the advantages, so that the design swung over to the 
synchronous motor-generator sets. 


2S; 
Coraopolis 


[3th lf, @ 
Sy 20thSt. ( Power Station) 


Charleroi 


Map of the Pittsburgh Railways, Showing Substations 


This was in the days of the earliest 60-cycle rotary 
converters. Increases in capacity of the system were 
made with this type of equipment, forming a secondary 
ring outside the metropolitan district. These 60-cycle 
converters operated very well with the remainder of 
the system, as they were usually connected to the metro- 
politan stations through single, long d.c. feeders, and 
could not exchange any great amount of load. Since 
these stations were each practically isolated, individual 
heavy-duty emergency storage batteries were connected 
with them. These batteries have since been removed 
from service. 

The installation of larger and larger units of power 
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TABLE I—TOTAL NUMBER OF SUBSTATION OUTAGES PITTSBURGH 


RAILWAYS, 1922 AND 1923 
Twentieth Thirteenth Broad Craft Taggart 
Street Street Street Avenue Tunnel Street Total 
1922 
January 0 3 0 1 | 1 6 
February 0 0 1 1 I 74 5 
March 0 0 0 1 | 1 3 
April 0 0 0 0 ] 2 a: 
May 1 3 1 1 2 2 10 
June 5 i 3 3 6 2 18 
4 7 5 7 12 10 45 
1923 ‘ 
January 0 0 0 1 1 0 2 
February 1 0 2 1 3 i 8 
March 2 0 0 0 i 0 3 
April I 0 0 0 0 0 1 
May 1 0 1 0 1 3 6 
June 2 1 1 1 3 d 9 
7 i 4 3 9 5 9 


TABLE II—TOTAL MINUTES OF SUBSTATION OUTAGES, 
PITTSBURGH RAILWAYS, 1922 AND 1923 


Twentieth Thirteenth Broad Craft Taggart 
1922 Street Street Street Avenue Tunnel Street Total 
January 0 25 0 16 12 16 69 
February 0 0 7 V1 14 15 47 
March 0 0 0 11 8 9 28 
April 0 0 0 0 3 26 29 
May 20 48 20 16 13 9 126 
June 11 5 34 50 66 10 176 
31> 78 61 104 116 85475 
1923 
January 0 0 0 10 7 0 17 
February of 0 13 17 36 23 96 
March 5 0 0 0 2 0 7 
April 2 0 0 0 0 0 2 
May 2 0 2 0 5 14 23 
June 10 14 13 8 30 8 83 
26 14 28 35 80 45 228 


supply, which took place when the power plants of the 
railway were placed under control of the Duquesne 
Light Company in 1913, introduced operating economies 
which made it possible gradually to replace the d.c. 
power stations, some of which were by this time 
obsolete, with a.c.-d.c. substations. By this time some 
of the earlier operating difficulties of 60-cycle con- 
verters had been ironed out, and due to the greater 
efficiency and less floor space required, the standard was 
changed over to the rotary converter station. After 
1915 all new stations erected were equipped with rotary 
converters, although additional motor-generator sets 
were placed in existing stations. 


SUBSTATIONS Now HAVE SUPERSEDED POWER PLANTS 


At the present time all of the d.c. plants have been 
superseded with substations, with the exception of one 
at the heart of the downtown district, which still is 
maintained for stand-by service. The locations of the 
substations are shown on the map. There are now six 
stations feeding the metropolitan district, consisting of 


0.05475 Ohm 


001537 Ohm 


0.0999 


0.06918 


Diagram Showing Relative Resistance on D.C. Feeder System 
Between Substations 


the d.c. power plant, whose capacity is 6,400 kw.; two 
rotary converter substations with a capacity of 15,200 
kw., and three motor-generator substations with a 
capacity of 12,900 kw. Surrounding this central area 
there are eleven suburban stations, of which eight are 
rotary converter stations, having a total capacity of 
13,300 kw., and three are induction-motor-generators 
with a capacity of 4,000 kw. In addition there are five 
interurban substations with a capacity of 4,100 kw. 


All the stations operate in parallel on the d.c. side 
and, with the exception of one, are fed from a common 
a.c. bus. 


USE OF ROTARY CONVERTERS INTRODUCED 
NEW PROBLEMS 


The change from isolated d.c. power plants to this 
combination: of substations introduced some new oper- 
ating problems. Any disturbance on the a.c. supply now 
affected the entire railway system instead of only 
isolated portions as formerly. This effect manifested 
itself in various ways. If the disturbance affected the 
voltage only, the load was shifted to the motor gen- 
erators, whereas if the frequency dropped the load was 
shifted to the rotary converters. In the case of the 
induction-motor generators, it was even possible to have 
a momentary interruption to the a‘c. supply without 
dropping the machine from the line. 

At the same time this changeover from power plant 
to substation was taking place, extending as it did over 
a period of ten years, there had come about a great 
change in the transmission System, which supplied the 
stations. Whereas at first the substations were fed 
individually from separate transmission lines radiating 
from the a.c. power houses, today the substations are 
tapped off of a complicated interconnected system of 
66,000-volt, 22,000-volt, and. 11,000-volt transmission > 
lines, practically all of which are operating in parallel 
at the separate voltages. 

As the changeover approached completion, it was 
noticed that the power supply was not as reliable as 
formerly. On one occasion a failure at one of the 
smaller suburban substations spread out so that the load 
transferred to other substations opened feeder or ma- 
chine switches at four additional stations, knocking 
them off like a row of dominoes. On another occasion a 
flashover in a metropolitan station dropped it from the 
line, kicked two others off completely, and pulled out 
feeders from three other stations. | 

The d.c. feeder distribution system, shown in an 
accompanying illustration, indicates the resistances in 
the tie line between the stations for the metropolitan 
district, A study of the distribution system showed 
immediately that compound operation, either of motor- 
generator sets or rotary converters, was undesirable. 
In case of trouble on the d.c. feeders, the tendency of 
the rotary converters was to pick up most of the load. 
This was due primarily to the low resistance between 
the d.c. buses and the various stations, which allowed 
considerable load to shift from one station to another in — 
time of trouble. n . 
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In order to prevent this additional load from building 
up on one machine and pulling out another station 
entirely, it was decided to apply as far as possible the 
method of shunt operation to all of the substations. 
Shunt operation began early in 1923 at all of the sub- 
stations on the Pittsburgh Railways except one where 
special conditions prevented it. The results were imme- 
diate and surprising. Outages of any sort became the 
exception rather than the rule. At the same time a 
more complete study of the a.c. power supply and the 
development and application of an adequate relay sys- 
tem to isolate defective lines resulted in a much more 
continuous supply of power. However, eliminating this 
factor entirely, and giving account only to those troubles 
occurring within the station itself or coming in over 
the d.c. distribution system, the results obtained 
exceeded expectations. Almost complete continuity of 
service followed, probably as near 100 per cent as will 
be possible in practice. 

In the thirty days before shunt operation of nine 
converter stations there were sixty-two outages for a 
total of 401 minutes, thirty-four of which were flash- 
overs. For thirty days after shunt operation began, 
there were twenty-five outages for a total of 154 
minutes, of which only three were flashovers. It is not 
to be understood that all the above outages represent 
serious delays to service. In most cases the station was 
small and the outage affected only one or two cars, 
while in others one feeder was affected for a minute or 
two. However, the above figures for the two periods 
were made on the same basis, so that the results are 
comparable. 

Shunt operation bettered the commutating charac- 
- teristics of the machines in all the stations, so that 
higher time and current settings of the protective 
devices were permitted.. The overload feature on the 
carbon circuit breakers on the d.c. side of the machine 
became practically unnecessary, as with reverse-current, 
overspeed, and overload a.c. devices the machines are 
protected adequately. Even where these latter devices 
were not in use, in such cases the d.c. circuit breakers 
Were equipped with time delay devices and set to 150 
per cent overload. 


RESULTS ESPECIALLY GOOD ON NON-INTERPOLE 
CONVERTERS 


The effect of shunt operation was especially notice- 
able in the case of the old non-interpole compound 
converters, on which the short-circuited series fields 
acted as a damping winding. The capacity of these old 
_ machines actually was increased, and it was possible to 
set the d.c. breakers to 200 per cent overload. Where 
before flashovers had been of almost daily occurrence, 
they now became extremely rare.’ At four stations there 
were sixteen flashovers in three months after shunt 
operation began, whereas for the corresponding time a 
year previous there were sixty-six flashovers at these 
same stations. 

The elimination of rapidly fluctuating loads and of 
flashovers also has reduced maintenance costs. Brushes 
do not wear so rapidly nor do the commutators require 
so frequent dressing. The brush-holders and springs do 
not need renewal so often. No difficulties as to 
commutation, heating of fields or other operation have 
been experienced. Neither has there been any’ notice- 
able change in efficiency, even though particular atten- 
tion has been paid to checking this item. A somewhat 


closer watch on the power factor must be made by the | 
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operator, but this is not burdensome. There has been 
no noticeable increase in heating of the tap coils. 

The accompanying tables show the total station out- 
ages for each of the six city stations for the first six 
months of 1923, as compared with the corresponding 
data for 1922. The total number of cutages has been 
reduced from forty-five to twenty-nine, while the time 
of the outages has gone down from 475 minutes to 
228 minutes. While the mixed assortment of motor 
generators and rotary converters on a railway system is 
not desirable, yet with such a system the shunt rotary 
converter seems to be the logical cure for many of its 
operating ills. 


Minneapolis Valuation Before 


Minnesota Commission 


Cost to Reproduce the Property is Submitted by Engi- 
neer for the Company on Six Different Bases of 
Unit Costs—Going Concern Value Placed 
at $6,000,000 


HE Railroad and Warehouse Commission of Min- 

nesota opened hearings on Oct. 8 to determine the 
value of the property of the Minneapolis Street Rail- 
way. Upon the valuation fixed by the commission at 
this hearing will depend the rate of fare to be in effect , 
in Minneapolis. The company now has a 6-cent fare, 
which is lower than that established in many cities ‘of 
the size of Minneapolis, but the city is endeavoring to 
reduce this rate. The present case was started in 1921 
and after a conference of the valuation engineers for 
the company and the cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
with the commission it was decided to make valuations 
of the property on five bases. The September, 1923, 
basis was added on account of the delay in beginning 
the hearings. 

Mr. Drum of A. L. Drum & Company, consulting 
engineers, Chicago, on behalf of the company sub- 
mitted to the commission valuations of the property on 
these six bases, which are itemized by classes of prop- 
erty in the accompanying table. 

The property covered by the valuation comprises the 
entire street railway system located within the cor- 
porate limits of the city of Minneapolis. This com- 
prises the property of the Minneapolis Street Railway, 
the Minnetonka line and the Como Terminal property. 
The Minneapolis Street Railway also operates two sub- 
urban lines extending outside of the corporate limits 
of the city of Minneapolis. These suburban lines com- 
prise the Columbia Heights line and the Fort Snelling 
line. Passengers are transported for one fare on all 
lines located within the city limits and on the Columbia 
Heights and Fort Snelling lines extending outside the 
city limits. The present rate of fare on these lines is 


_ 6 cents. 


An inventory and appraisal was also prepared of 
two other suburban lines extending outside the cor- 
porate limits of Minneapolis. These comprise the Rob- 
binsdale and St. Louis Park lines, which are operated 
outside the corporate limits of Minneapolis by the Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul Suburban Railroad for an addi- 
tional 3-cent fare from the city limits to Robbinsdale 
and an additional 5-cent fare from the city limits to 
St. Louis Park, respectively. The inventory and ap- 
praisal were prepared so that each of the above de- 
scribed properties was treated as a separate and dis- 
tinct unit. 
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THE COST TO REPRODUCE NEW AND THE ORIGINAL COST OF THE PHYSICAL PROPERTY OF THE MINNEAPOLIS STREET RAILWAY 
COMPANY, INCLUDING ALL PROPERTY IN THE CITY OF MINNEAPOLIS AND THE COLUMBIA HEIGHTS AND FORT SNELLING LINES 


EXTENDING OUTSIDE OF THE CITY LIMITS AS OF JAN. 1, 1922. 


THE VALUE OF THE ROBBINSDALE AND ST. LOUIS PARK LINES EXTEND~ 


ING OUTSIDE THE 6-CENT ZONE LIMITS ARE ALSO SHOWN 


Ten Year Present- 
Pre-War Cost Average Cost 1921 Cost Day Cost Estimated September 
Average Prices Average Prices Prices Current Prices Current Original 1923 
1911-1915 1912-1921 July 1, 1921 April, 1922 Cost Cost 
Land 3.) ate hoee sa tiramcrca irre satire are naeie aloe ec eene $1,290,140 $1,290,140 $1,290,140 $1,290,140 $1,290,140 $1,290,140 
TAGE he eR E> en enn an 4,907,581 6,770,165 9.241.657 7'849,115 7,105,466 8.644.720 
Bridges, trestles and culverts: «...../:c0.6 6 25v03 0m «iene 161,979 174,532 186,205 184,612 161,707 187,579 
PaWiD esc Gaia Moe oc ceieig foes See he sese Ie mas eRe ee oe leretone I 2,785,127 3,419,587 4,758,266 S905 510.2 nee ae 4,065,180 
Blectrical distrib utionteysteriea a 0A.aen anne ane 1.781.668 2/446, 108 2'637,380 21418,537 1,814,322 2'871,321 
Rolling Stock not) Mss. bse ore eet eee ate 4,988,495 7,697,393 10,186,495 9,187,147 4,611,154 10,406,301 
Powerstapion equipment... jp ice 9-1 negra tet eae 2,598,670 3,510,810 4,452,096 3,947,139 2,646,147 4,077,698 
Substation equipment. 270, (00 ac-aet tc cee 579,641 765,035 1,038,650 926,068 591,748 1,044,650 
Shop equipment, miscellaneous equipment, departmental 
tools aie N98 Sahai Faye eleiateis, (bic cor Re nae wee ee 273,001 395,85] 491,402 409,502 273,001 510,512 
Buildings'and structures sr s.1o0s)1 reece en eee ee 1,494,826 2,117,356 2,560,325 2,386,685 1,361,767 2,560,299 
Rurnitureand fixturesss.ctc.0. sce cte Mie ore eee ner 81,613 130,580 179,547 155,064 81,612 190,302 
Generalistorese: si so apiece ciines Re een 790,073 790,073 790,073 790,073 790,073 790,073 
Expenditures not apparent ininventory................. 391,724 391,724 391,724 391,724 164,305 391,724 
Engineering and superintendence....................... 1,106,227 1,494,968 1,910,198 1,742,066 1,044,572 1,851,556 
Administration, organization and legal expense........... 749,602 842,157 943,291 920,177 44,045 8,925 
Taxes duringiconstruction./ aac: onan een ee 310,378 412,039 565,940 565,940 310,378 566,476 
Interest during construction. {0.44.6 619 we. ws on oh vee 2,914,889 3,917,821 4,994,807 4,568,340 2,758,850 4,846,569 
Working capitals 2, <.dchchoates 0 dee sgcte cravat 492,151 492,151 492,151 92,151 492,151 92,151 
Cost:of fimanciing:. 25 2 sie we seis cie 2, 5+ ciel oe per nea 1,384,890 1,852,924 2,355,517 2,156,498 1,312,071 2,286,340 
Total physical property inside present 6-cent zone......... $29,082,675 $38,911,414 $49,465,864 $45,286,488 $27,553,509 $48,013,146 
Robbinsdale lime A age avid: cokes ee ns oe one ee ae 53,523 72,603 98,838 85,749 48,868 94,633 
St: Lowis park line? far. 0. «cats ees le cen terre 49,197 66,923 91,413 77,740 48,558 85, 757 
Grand totaly 02.50 oania/e sores lain » sepeceys eee $29,185,400 $39,050,940 $49,656,115 $45,449,977 $27,650,935 $48,193,536 
i j inci i ; Horse, steam and cable lines, 1875 to 1891............. $1,878,007 
The total inventoried property principally consists of Initial electrical development, 1890 to 1903............. 2,628,800 
227.764 miles of single track; paving; lands; power Track renewed before end of useful life.............-.- 1,332,803 
distribution system, consisting of overhead trolley, = Total .............ccccceccceteesecurnsesesecetets $5,839,610 


feeder lines, underground conduit and underground 
wire; rolling stock; carhouses, offices and miscellaneous 
buildings; a steam turbine power station supplying 
power for the operation of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Suburban systems; six rotary converter substations 
and miscellaneous electrical equipment at the Lower 
Dam Water Power Station; furniture and fixtures; 
tools, ete. ? 

The valuation of the physical property was made 
from a complete and detailed field inventory of the 
property. The cost to reproduce the physical property 
new represents the minimum amount, of capital re- 
quired actually to reproduce the physical property of 
the company as of Jan. 1, 1922, on the six different 
bases of unit costs. 


WATER POWER LEASES AND GOING 
CONCERN VALUE 


The value of the water power leases to the Minne- 
apolis Street Railway was based on the saving they 
effect, this saving being computed on the basis of the 
total cost of the electric power purchased under these 
leases and the total cost of manufacture of that power 
if generated at a modern steam power station. The 
total saving to June 1, 1937, was prorated between the 
Minneapolis Street Railway, the St. Paul City Railway 
and the Minneapolis & St. Paul Suburban Railroad on 
the basis of the total kilowatt-hours used by each com- 
pany. This element of value was included at $1,032,123. 

The presentation of the claim for 
value” was made generally on the basis that the Min- 
neapolis Street Railway had passed through the fol- 
lowing stages of development: 

1. Construction period. 

2. Development period of construction. 

8. The period of development into a successful going 
concern. 

The engineer submitted that the fair going concern 
value of the property was determined to be not less 
than $6,000,000. One element in determining this go- 
ing value was the historical development cost, which was 
summarized as follows: 


“soing concern — 


Another element-of going concern value submitted 
was that due to the consolidated operation with the 
St. Paul street railway system. This was given as not 
less than $2,000,000, measured by capitalizing the esti- 
mated saving per year to the Minneapolis company of 
the increased economy in operation due to such consoli- 
dated operation. 


New Type of Safety Zone in Bridgeport 


HE Department of Police in Bridgeport, in co- 
‘operation with the Bridgeport division of the Con- 
necticut Company, has been installing a new type of 
safety zone illustrated in the accompanying engraving. 
The area of the zone, which is about 12 ft. x 25 ft., 
is indicated by a stripe of white paint 1 ft. wide on 
the pavement. The peculiarity of the zone, however, is 
in the upright post. This is a 1-in. pipe painted white, 


This Safety Zone Post Has Crossarms for Carrying Warning 
7 Notices and Lanterns 


about 43 ft. high and fitted with long crossarms. Each 

of the latter carries a shield, as shown, with the fol- 

lowing letters: “Safety Zone, Department of Police.” 

Each arm also carries a red lantern for use at night. 
The post is supported in a cast base. 
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Cleveland Railway Studies Concrete Poles 


Experiments Indicate that the Original Type of Reinforced Concrete Pole Contained More Material 
than Necessary to Secure Adequate Strength—Steel Poles Are Used 
on Curves and to Support Heavy Special Work 


N EXTENSIVE series of tests 
A has been made by the Cleve- 
land Railway to determine the 
relative value of different types of 
concrete pole for use in overhead con- 
struction on tangent track. The pri- 
mary object of the investigation was 
to design a pole of sufficient strength, 
but which would require less material 
in its construction than did the types 
previously in use. 

The first use of concrete poles by 
this company was in 1912, prior to 
that time all poles having been either 
wood or steel. Some of the latter 
were of small size, with only a 5-in. 


butt, although the more recent steel a = 
poles were larger Many concrete This Shows How the Concrete Pole Was Blocked in Between Two Pairs of the 
poles See ee fn Cleveland on Stanchions Used in Straightening Car Bodies 


tangent track, but steel poles are preferred on curves 
and for heavy special work, as it is believed that the 
former are not strong enough for such use. 

The reinforcing design of the original concrete poles 
consisted of eight 27-ft., 3-in. square rods placed at the 
corners of an octagon. No transverse reinforcing was 
used. From an examination of poles constructed in 
1912 and recently removed, it was found, however, that 
an additional rod not called for in the design, had been 
placed in the center of the pole. Only slight changes 
had been made in the design during the ensuing years, 
and the reinforcing in use at the time the tests were 
made consisted of six 274-ft., ?-in. square twisted bars, 
two #-in. square deformed bars 16 ft. long and one 
13-in. round bar 24 ft. long placed in the center of 
the pole. 

It was felt by the engineers of the company, as well 
as by the engineers of the city, that more material was 
being used in the construction of these poles than was 
necessitated by the strain to which they were subjected. 


B, Sen ground ~ this line 
_ about 7h. deep 


The maximum loading on a pole used in tangent con- 
struction was estimated to be 1,000 lb. According to 
their theory there is 820 lb. horizontal pull of the span, 
49 lb. wind load on the trolley wire and 185 lb. wind 
load on a 1,000,000 cire.mil cable, making in round 
numbers a total loading of approximately 1,000 lb. The 
point of application of this load was considered to be 
18 in. from the top of the pole and 20 ft. above the 
ground line. The maximum bending moment to which 
the pole would be subjected is, therefore, 20,000 ft.-lb. 

With these ideas in mind a new pole was designed, 
particular attention being paid to the proper distribu- 
tion of steel. One less rod was embodied in the new 
design and all of the rods were of smaller size than had 
previously been used. In spite of that, however, the 
forecast was made that the new pole would fail in 
compression rather than in tension. - 

Uniform spacing of the reinforcing rods is achieved 
by spacer rings of 4-in. round stock. The placement of 
rods in the concrete poles made up to that time had 
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been more or less irregular. In the new method of 
assembling, four @-in. deformed bars which are 27 ft. 
8 in. long are first wired to the rings so that they form 
the vertices of a rectangle. After these are firmly fast- 
ened four other 3-in. deformed bars 18 ft. long are then 
wired to the rings. It was the contention of the engi- 
neers that steel placed in a transverse direction would 
be useful in giving greater strength to the cage. Soft 
iron wire No. 12 gage is therefore wrapped spirally 
the entire length of the cage with a space of 3 in. 
between turns. Difficulty was experienced at first in 
wrapping this wire so that it would bind the cage 
tightly enough to prevent its collapse. This was over- 
come by making with a pair of pliers, a kink in every 
slack turn of the wrapping wire and tieing it to the 
rods on every third turn. This drew the wire much 
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Average Bending of Concrete Poles and Steel Poles 


more taut than could be done by hand and bound the 
cage so tightly that there was no possibility of its 
collapsing. 

After some practice in building these cages it was 
found that they could be made in about 3.6 man-hours. 
There seemed to be no reason to change the forms 
already in use and the old ones were accordingly used. 
In the present process the cage is placed in the forms 
first and the concrete is poured upon it. There is a 
slight tendency for the concrete to stick to the cage and 
not fill the form unless a stirring rod is used and the 
mixture poked around. 

To change the kinds of material used in mixing the 
concrete for poles was not considered desirable. In the 
first place, the old materials were near at hand and 
easy to obtain. In the second place, a pole of light 
color and good appearance was desired and it was 
known that the old material would insure these con- 
ditions. Finally, the concrete mixing gang were expe- 
rienced in the handling and use of these materials. 
It was decided, therefore, to use the same materials 
and change only their proportions in the mixture. The 
standard mixture in use before these tests were made 
consisted of 1 part of cement, 2.1 parts of sand and 1.3 
parts of gravel. After extensive analyses, void deter- 
minations, etc., it was decided to use a mixture consist- 
ing of 1 part of cement, 1.9 parts of sand and 2.3 parts 
of gravel. 

In order to compare the strength of these two con- 
crete mixtures, six 6-in. tubes, three of the old mixture 
and three of the new mixture, were subjected to a crush- 
ing test, twenty-eight days after being poured. These 


tests showed a strength of 3,690 lb. per square inch 
for the new mixture and 2,370 lb. per square inch for 
the old mixture. 

The apparatus used for testing the strength of poles 
is shown in the accompanying illustration. The butt 
is blocked in between the stanchions used in straight- 
ening car bodies. Poles are blocked at the extreme 
end and again at the ground line, 6-in. x 6-in. timbers 
and a screw jack being used in each case. The load 
is applied by means of a chain fall fastened at one end 
to the stanchions and at the other end to a point 18 in. 
from the top of the pole. A dynamometer is placed in 
line next to the pole, so that the exact magnitude of 
the force being applied at any particular moment can 
easily be determined. The deflections of the poles 
under load are read by means of a transit. 

As a typical example of the experiments, we may take 
a test of a pole with the 1-1.9-2.3 mixture and the new 
cage. This pole was 11 in. square at the butt and 10 in. 
square at the ground line. A load of 500 lb. was first 
applied, causing a deflection of 14 in. Thereafter the 
load was increased in increments of 500 lb. until a total 
of 2,000 lb. was reached. Deflections were respectively 
4zs in., 62 in., and 104 in. The load was then eased off 
to nothing, and it was found that the pole had a perma- 
nent set of § in. Then 1,000 lb. was applied, producing 
a deflection of 58 in. After reapplying a load of 1,500 
lb. the increments were 250 lb. at a time, producing 
deflections of 94 in. at 1,750, 10% in., and finally 123 in. 
at a loading of 2,250 lb., when small cracks began to 
appear in the concrete. At 2,400 lb. the pole failed 
before the deflection could be taken. The load was then 
eased off to 2,250 lb., when the deflection was 16% in. 
Continuing to ease off the load, it was found that the 
deflection at 2,150 lb. was 284 in. When the load had 
been taken off altogether, the pole had a set of 164 in. 

The method of testing was varied somewhat with the 
different poles, and a direct comparison of the loads 
carried by them would, therefore, be somewhat mislead- 
ing. In some cases the load was increased by incre- 
ments of 250 lb., and in other cases 500 Ib. Moreover, 
with some of. the poles, the experiment was tried of 
easing off the load to nothing at frequent intervals 
during the test. However, the behavior of the poles 
under the strain was sufficiently similar, so that a few 
general conclusions were possible. 


CLASSIFICATION OF TESTS 


‘ The poles tested during this investigation may il 
classified in six groups. The first group consisted of 
old poles built and installed at various times since 
1912. The dimensions of these poles varied somewhat, | 
but in general they were approximately 11 in. square 
at the butt and about 93 in. square at the ground line. 
They were built with the old reinforcing already 
described and the old concrete mixture was used. — 
Seven such poles tested all failed on the compression 
side, at loads varying from 2,400 Ib. to 3,000 Ib. 

The second, group of poles to be tested consisted of 
those using the old concrete mixture and the new rein- 
forcement. This type failed at an average load of about 
2,400 lb., but the deflection was less until the breaking 
point was almost reached. 

Poles using the new reinforcement design and the | 
new mixture constituted the third class tested. i . 
likewise all failed in compression as the engineers } 
foretold except for one pole which was found to have a 
defective cage. The loads ranged from 2,000 Ib. up 
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Cage Used in the New Pole 


2,600 lIb., the average load being closer to the latter 
figure. ; 

Hollow conerete poles which were similarly tested 
compared well in strength with the solid poles, averag- 
ing slightly over 2,000 lb. 

Two light-weight steel poles of the 7-6-5-in. type 
tested at the same time failed at identical loadings. 
Each of these poles was supplied with a protecting 
sleeve at the ground line and in both cases failure 
occurred at the 1,950-lb. load. Larger steel poles of 
the 8-7-6-in. type were similarly tested. They failed 
at 3,350-lb. and 3,475-lb. load. These poles were 
equipped with sleeves, as were the lighter steel poles, 
but were 30 ft. in length instead of 28 ft. 

Inasmuch as the estimated load to which poles will 
be subjected is only 1,000 Ib. and 20,000 ft.-lb. of bend- 
ing moment, it will be seen from the accompanying 
chart that all types of pole were well above the strength 
required. The solid concrete poles all failed at loadings 
more than twice as great as that which they will have 
to carry in actual service. The conclusion was accord- 
ingly reached that the new pole with the new mixture 
was an improvement on the earlier design because less 
material is used in its construction. ; 


COMPARISON OF MANUFACTURING COSTS 


The next consideration covered in this investigation 
was the matter of cost. The older type concrete pole cost 
$21 to manufacture. The second type, with old stand- 
ard mixture and new reinforcement, cost $18.60; and 
the new pole, $15.90. Thus the pole with the new rein- 
forcing design and the new mixture is much more 
economical than previous designs of concrete poles. 


o™ 


Left—Scaling Shows Start of Failure on Compression Side, 


I 


This pole supported so nearly the same load as the 
present pole that it was felt that its cheaper cost more 
than offset the slightly greater strength of the old pole 
and the future use of the new design was therefore 
recommended as a result of the investigation. 


Salvaging Power Plant Stack Soot 


HE Norfolk & Western Railway reclaims the soot 

which falls to the bottom of the one brick chimney 
which supplies draft for fourteen boilers at its power 
plant, located near Bluestone Junction, W. Va. Two of 
the boilers are at present being installed. The chimney 
is provided with a hopper-shaped bottom, which dis- 
charges the soot into a home-made steam ejector. This 
ejector consists of a 4-in. horizontal pipe, which turns 
upward into the central aperture of a standard T-fitting. 
A #-in. steam pipe leads into one of the other openings 
in the fitting, opposite to it being a 4-in. discharge to 
the coal elevator. 

The jet of steam playing directly into the elevator pipe 
creates a powerful suction in the first mentioned pipe, 
which effectively draws the soot to the T-fitting, after 
which the steam current carries it along. Just before 
the soot reaches the coal elevators it passes through a 
water spray which condenses the steam and moistens the 
soot so that it does not blow out of the elevator buckets 
while being carried up to the coal hopper. 

It is estimated that 60. per cent of the soot is combus- 
tible, and with the power plant operating at an average 
load (inflating with the full complement of fourteen 
boilers will be 8,000 boiler-hp.) probably 10,000 Ib. of 
soot will return to the coal elevators in a week. 


= 


Right—The Hollow Poles Compared Favorably with the Solid Poles 
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Some Details of Illinois Central 
Electrification* 


Conversion to Electrical Operation to Embrace Ap- 
proximately 418 Miles—Details of Plans for 
Power Generation and Transmission 


By D. J. BRUMLEY 


Chief Engineer Chicago Terminal Improvement, 
Illinois Central Railroad. 


HE general construction program of the Illinois 
Central electrification in the Chicago district is as 
follows: 

1. Complete the easterly side of a new through pas- 
senger terminal; complete the rearrangement of sewers 
and underground facilities; extend the track elevation 
and grade separation; make changes in grades that are 
necessitated by ordinance; be prepared to proceed with 
the work of electrification; and electrify the entire 
suburban service within seven years after February, 
1920. 

2. Electrify the entire freight service north of East 
Roosevelt Road within three years after the completion 
of the suburban electrification, or before 1930. 

3. Electrify the entire freight service south of East 
Roosevelt Road within five years thereafter, or before 
1935. 

4. Electrify the through passenger service not later 
than 1940, if a certain proportion of the railroads using 
the lake-front passenger terminal station are operating 
electrically at that time. 

The work of electrification contemplated embraces 
approximately 418 track-miles. The electrification sys- 
tem to be used was determined by a commission 
appointed by the railroad company. This body made a 
careful study of the Chicago terminal situation and 
compared it with the electrifications of similar proper- 
ties in the United States and foreign countries. The 
commission recommended, and the Illinois Central Rail- 
road adopted, the 1,500-volt direct-current overhead- 
contact system for use in the Chicago terminal area. 
The details for the electrical system are being worked 
out, and it is planned to begin partial operation of the 
suburban service about the middle of 1926. The gen- 
eration of current can be provided for readily either 
along the shore of Lake Michigan, Lake Calumet, or 
the Calumet River, adjoining the electrically operated 
tracks, and be easily accessible to ample supplies of 
water. ; 

For tractive power, high-tension alternating current, 
of probably 33,000 volts, will be converted to 1,500-volt 


direct current in not less than five substations on the 


railroad ‘company’s right-of-way. The conversion will 
be by rotating machines; the machines, transformers, 
switchboards, and auxiliary apparatus being housed in 
brick buildings of attractive design. The direct-current 
switching and protective equipment will be of the 
latest high-speed type. : 

The overhéad system will consist of steel supports 
spaced approximately 300-ft. centers, for carrying the 
contact wires, transmission, signal, and miscellaneous 
power circuits. The overhead contact wires will be sup- 
ported by messengers of high conductivity, so that over 
each track there will be sufficient conductor to supply 
the power required for that track, thus avoiding the 


*Abstract of a paper which was published in the proceedings of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers for September, 1923. 
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necessity for independent parallel feeders.” The contact 
wires, messengers and their attachment will be made of 
materials highly resistive to corrosion. The normal 
height of the contact wire above top of rail will be 22 ft., — 
and it will be suspended from the messenger so as to 
make its alignment conform to that of the track it 
serves. As the electrification will be carried out in pro- 
gressive steps, the spans constructed initially for the 
suburban electrification will be ultimately extended to 
include the freight, through-passenger, and such subsid- 
iary tracks as will be electrified. The track rails being 
well bonded will form a return circuit for the propulsion 
current and will be cross-bonded at impedance bond 
locations, thus avoiding any interference with signal 
track circuits. 


SUBURBAN SERVICE WITH MULTIPLE-UNIT TRAINS 


Suburban passenger cars are now being purchased 
for the electrified service, but are being placed tem- — 
porarily in steam suburban service. The character of 
the suburban service is such as to make the multiple- | 
unit train the most economical system. Provisions are | 
being made for operating two-car semi-permanently 
connected units consisting of one motor car and one — 
trail car. 

These units will have control apparatus in one end of 
each car and will operate either singly or in trains of 
two to five similar units. The service provides for a 
high rate of acceleration and braking and a normal 
balancing speed of 57 m.p.h. on tangent level track. 
The motor cars will be equipped with four 750-volt 
motors connected in two groups of two motors in series 
per group with series parallel control. 

The braking equipment will be the electro-pneumatic 
brake for multiple-unit service with a 1,500-volt motor-" 
driven compressor. Power for the control and brake 
operation as well as for the car lights will be furnished 
by a motor generator set on the motor car, having a 
1,500-volt direct-current motor and a 82-volt direct-. 
current generator with storage battery provided as a 
reserve. The two-car unit will have a pantograph col- 
lector on the motor car only. Electrical heaters will be 
used, the details of which have not as yet been fully 
decided. 

The cars will be equipped with diaphragms, enabling 
passengers to move safely and comfortably between 
cars and thus make advantageous use of all seats in 
the train. By the use of aluminum alloys and a careful 
redesign of the original steel suburban car, the weight 
will be reduced approximately 3,000 Ib., reducing the 
trail car to approximately 89,000 lb. 

As there will be no need to purchase electric locomo- 
tives for either through main-line freight service or 
switching service, or for the through passenger service, 
for several years, no attempt will be made to design 
such equipment at present. 


British Roads Change to Electricity 


Within the next two years the electrification of the 
three lines from Waterloo to Guilford (London & South 
Western Railway) will be completed. The London, Mid- 
land & Scottish group are beginning the change over on 
the line covering Manchester, Oldham, Middleton, Roy- 
ton and Shaw, as a preliminary to larger developments. 
The same group intends to electrify the system to Rick- 
mansworth. 
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Gross Revenue of Electric Railways 


Is Higher than in 1917 


Census Figures of 1922 Are Given for Nine More States— 
Track Mileage Has Decreased Slightly and Net Income Is 
Lower in Some Cases on Account of Greater Operating Expense 


RELIMINARY figures of the electric railway 

census for last year have now been released for 

several states in addition to those printed in this 
paper Nov. 8. In a group of seven states west of the 
Mississippi River there has been a slight decrease in 
track mileage in every one except Minnesota. The 
number of revenue passengers, however, has increased 
in Arkansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, but has decreased 
in Kansas, Colorado, Arizona and New Mexico. Two 
of the Eastern states show decreases in track mileage 
and traffic. 


Kansas.—The figures show a decrease of 3.2 per cent in 
track mileage and a loss of 5.7 per cent in the number of 
passengers carried. Gross railway operating revenues, 
however, show a gain due to fare increases of 26.8 per cent, 
and aggregated $4,527,397 in 1922 as compared with $3,585,- 
079 in 1917, while railway operating expenses increased 
46.6 per cent, and net income decreased 31.7 per cent. 


Per Cent 
of Increase, 
1922 1917 1917-1922 

Number of operating companies......... Fi5 19 ae 
Miles of sigle track operatedt........... 543.15 561.00 bys f4 
Number of cars, alltypes..........-..-. 613 607 1.0 
Electric locomotives..............4..65 E} 5 i ac el RAR 4 
Number as SmiplOVed s coc vas an. 1,346 1,680 *19.9 
DBISTICN SDM WASES. ne eee $1,773,652 $1,240,725 43.0 
Primary horsepower, total.............. 7,300 16,730 *56.4 
Kilowatt capacity of generators. . Ae? 5,450 10,992 *50.4 
Current generated, kilowatt-hours....... 11,224,902 21,677,157 *48.2 
Current purchased, kilowatt-hours. . 27,122,697 30,687,892 *11.6 
Passéngersicarried.......:...65i5--05r+ 43,575,343 46,212,673 eo 
Revenue car mileage..............0.005 12,037,274 13,819,088 *12.9 
Railway operations, revenues..........-. $4,527,397 $3,585,079 26.3 
Reavey operations, expenses............ $3,366,397 $2,296,457 46.6 

et revenues, railway operations......... $1,161,000 $1,288,622 *9 9 
Auxiliary operations, revenues**......... $281,562 $532,732 *47.1 
Auxiliary operations, expenses........... $217,264 $393,803 *44.8 
Net re revenues, auxiliary operations....... $64,298 $138,929 bie a / 
Net operating revenues. Lae $1,225,298 $1,427,551 *14.2 
Taxes assignable to railway operations. . $337,353 $279, 428 20.7 
Operating income. : $887,945 $1,148,123 12707 
Non-operating i income. ike SPE es tes odes $58,196 $58,963 *153) 
erS COME! Ae ys Eis is Scie sean $946,142 $1,207,086 *21.6 
Interest and other deductions from gross 

DORR CM WANT Rays cicts.Sisasiscte fate See es $740,651 $906,269 *18.3 
2 ene Se ee $205,491 $300,817 *31.7 


+ Three companies with 17.05 miles of track, which reported in 1917, discon- 
enone prior to 1922, and the track of another company was operated 
under 

t Includes 47.39 miles in 1922, and 46. 33 miles in 1917 lying outside the state, 
but owned by companies within ‘the state, and excludes 85.44 miles in 1922 and 
67.02 miles in 1917 operated in the state, but owned by companies outside the 


state. 
+k Chiefly revenues from electric light and power departments of electric 
railways. 


Arkansas.—The figures show a slight decrease in track 
mileage, while passenger traffic increased by 11.8 per cent 
in 1922 as compared with 1917. Gross railway operating 
‘revenues aggregated $1,793,277 in 1922, an increase of 38.1 
per cent, but on account of the more rapid increase in ex- 
penses the net revenues from railway operations decreased 


12.3 per cent. Per Cent 

: of Increase, 

1922 1917 1917-1922 
Number of operating peaepauies ot Eee 9 Let ee Bh ah 
Miles of single trackT. . oh 128.94 131.36 *1.8 
Number of cars, alltypes................ 271 262 3.4 
ere 871 645 35.0 
Salariesand wages..................-.-5 $1,151,530 $555,839 107.2 
Primary horsepower, total............... 35,348- 16,650 112.3 
Kilowatt capacity of generators. . nee 25,550 bu ay Gy 105.1 
Current generated, kilowatt-hours........ 56,562,946 33,080,677 weAlee 
Current purchased, kilowatt-hours. . .. = 3,838,955 4,360,889 *12.0 
Passengers ONE es eee ee **34'131'000 30,525,360 - 11.8 
evenue car mileage..............--...- 5,735,435 5,917,302 *2.8 


* Indicates decrease. 


Per Cent 

1922 1917. of Increase, 

1917-1922 
Railway operations, revenues............. $1,793,277 $1,298,744 38.1 
Railway operations, expenses............- $1,336,31 $777,773 71.8 
Net revenue; railway operations.......... $456,960 $520,971 *12.3 
Auxiliary operations, revenuesf........... $1,497,270 $658, 187 *127.5 
Auxiliary operations, expenses. ae $682,087 $301,796 126.0 
Net revenue, auxiliary operations. . wre etcetera $815,183 $356,391 128.7 
Net operating revenue. Sake $1,272,143 $877,362 45.0 
Taxes assignable to railway operations ena $270, 391 $162,366 66.5 
Operating i ANC OMNES yes eYaie valet espa ee $1,001,752 $714,996 40.1 
Non-operating income. .................. - $33,336 83.9 
Grogsancome: . 2 seen oe sete eee $1,063,072 $748,332 42.1 
Deductions from grossincome............ $806,307 $497,291 62.1 
INCEATICOME. :.. 5. cama sis s eerrie anes $256,765 $251,041 2.3 

t Includes 8.62 miles of track in 1922, and 9.53 miles in 1917, lying outside of 


the state but owned by companies within the state. 

** Tn addition there were 661, 405 passengers carried by eleven motor buses 
operated by electric railway companies. 

} Chiefly revenue from electric light and power departments of electric railways, 


West Virginia—An increase of 6.8 per cent in track 
mileage and a gain of 18.6 per cent in the number of 
passengers carried occurred in this state. Gross railway 
operating revenues amounted to $7,057,025 in 1922, an in- 
crease of 41:2 per cent as compared with 1917, but on ac- 
count of a more rapid increase in expenses (72.3 per cent), 
net income from all sources decreased by 47.5 per cent. 


Per Cent 
of Increase, 
1922 1917 1917-1922 

Number of operating companies....... +16 FNL hi ease 
Miles of single track operated in statef.. 422.06 395/19 6.8 
Number of cars, all types...:....:.... 573 633 Be 5) 
Electric locomotives... ...........+.. 4 hs Pox See 
Number of persons employed.......... 2,303 2,446 *5.8 
Salaries and wages.........-60+ se s0ee $3,369,579 $1,787,466 88.5 
Primary horsepower, total............ 81,375 35,042 [322 
Kilowatt capacity of generators. ax 61,800 23,635 161.5 
Current generated, kilowatt-hours... . . 118,680,170 86,860,542 36.6 
Current purchased, kilowatt-hours... .. 47,607,035 25,300,487 88.2 
Passengers carried... .i.-2..0.2...0005 95,989,610 80,920,697 18.6 
Revenue car mileage................. 15,238,374 14,622,900 4.2 
Railway operations, revenues.......... $7,057,025 $4,998,377 41.2 
Railway operations, expenses.......... $5,076,694 $2,946,622 (ide) 
Net revenues, railway operations....... $1,980.331 $2,051,755 #35 
Auxiliary operations, revenues......... $1,756,886 $926,070 89.7 
Auxiliary operations, expenses......... $799,639 $413,675 93.3 
Net revenues, auxiliary operations**.,.. $957,247 $512,395 86.8 
Net operating revenues. $2,937,578 $2,564,150 14.6 
Taxes assignable to railway operations. . $621,965 $365,798 70.0 
Operating income Fac atk Se ee eer es 2,315,613 $2,198,352 5.3 
Non-operating income............... $411,149 $942,906 *56.4 
KGROSSUINCOMER:, | oo. sas ctsvananpenge eee $2,726,762 $3,141,258 #352 
Interest and other deductions from 

PEORS INCOMO ::. 3 sciatic $1,844,372 $1,459,777 26.3 
INPUENCOMLG I. .ve cto s Be res $882,390 $1,681,481 *47.5 


+ Reduction in companies due to consolidations and reorganizations. 

t Excludes 97.09 miles in 1922 and 78.11 miles in 1917 lying outside the state, 
but owned by companies within the state, and includes 3.82 miles in 1922 and 
2.09 miles in 1917 operated in the state but owned by companies outside the 
state. 
fail Chiefly revenues from electric light and power departments of electrie 
railways. 


Mississippi—A decrease of 21.4 per cent in track mi‘e- 
age, was accompanied by a loss of 30.9 per cent in the 
number of passengers carried. Gross railway operating 
revenues amounted to $692,298 in 1922 as compared with 
$617,527 in 1917, an increase of 12.1 per cent, and operating 
expenses increased 52.2 per cent during the five-year period. 


Per Cent 

of Increase 

1922 1917 1917-1922’ 
Number of operating companies....... +7 RED Born oes 
Miles of single track operatedf......... 96.55 122,79 *21.4 
Number of cars, al] types............. 130 187 *30.5 
Number of persons employed.......... 366 627 *41.6 
Salaries and wages..............-2.+-- $427,914 $392,600 9.0 
Primary horsepower, total............ 4,500 16,035 +719 
Kilowatt capacity of generators. ae 4,500 12,575 *64.2 
Current generated, kilowatt- hours... .. 5,935,600 20,022,367 *70.4 
Current purchased, kilowatt-hours... .. 4,251,784 3,279,254 29.7 
Passengers carried... 6.0202 eee we 8,441,459 12,215,749 *30.9 
Revenue car mileage............-..-- 3,075,482 3,990,356 *22.9 
Railway operations, revenues.......... $692,298 $617,527 12.1 
Railway operations, expenses.......... $751,884 $494,164 are 
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Per Cent 

1922 LOT. of Incre ise, 

‘ 917-1922 
Net revenues, railway operations....... +1$59,586 $123:363 0 nee 
Auxiliary operations, revenues**....... $284,739 $585,515 *51.2 
Auxiliary operations, expenses......... $202,662 $395,842 *48.8 
Net revenues, auxiliary operations. .... $82,077 $187,673 756105. 
Net operating revenues. a $22,491 $311,036 *92.8 
Taxes assignable to railway operations. . $47,025 $59,503 *21.0 
QOperatinigincome: sc. caeces ss cueaee +1$24,534 S251 S99” or aoe 
Non-operating income............... $975 $24,670 *96.0 
Groshimoumn re-set e +1$23,559 '$276:203) (een 

Interest, and other deductions from 

ross INCOME..7,, hee sae eee ee $201,864 $395,645 *49 0 
Dieficlt25.52 =e ies oe eee eee $225,423 $119,442 88.7 


ob ay companies with 22.47 miles of track discontinued operations prior to 


{ Excludes |. 36 miles in 1922 and 1.38 miles in 1917 operated in the state, but 
owned by companies outside the state. 

ttDeficit. 

** Chiefly revenues from electric light and power departments of electric 
railways. 


Arizona and New Meaxico.—The figures show a decrease 
in track mileage of 13.7 per cent and a decrease of 23.4 per 
cent in the number of passengers carried. Gross railway 
operating revenues aggregated $386,594 in 1922, a decrease 
of 13.4 per cent as compared with 1917. This decrease, 
accompanied by an increase of 10.4 per cent in operating 
expenses, resulted in a deficit of $130,025 in 1922 as com- 
pared with a net increase of $32,844 in 1917. 


Per Cent 
1922 1917 of ‘Increase, 
917-1922 
Number of operating companies....... 75 > Sei aes 
Miles of single track................. Bw? 63.84 *1 527 
Number of cars, all types..\........... 70 oe 
Number ies ee employed......... | *23,2 
Salaries and wages...............0505 $202,208 $221,711 *8.8 
Primary horsepower, total............ 0 .e.eee0. COR ts ve 
Kilowatt capacity of generators.......  ........ Sk oe ee 
Current generated, kilowatt-hours.....  ........ TeZO;9608 me Ye... 
Current purchased, kilowatt-hours.... . 3,107,185 4,010,388 4295) 
Passengers carried.............+22.++ **7,271,456 9,488,467 *23.4 
Revenue Gar mileage................. 1,391,248 1,729,926 *19.6 
Railway operations, revenues......... $386,594 $446,218 *13.4 
Railway operations, expenses......... $404,581 $366,337 10.4 
Net operating revenues.:............- $817,987 SVOLOBN em An oe « 
Taxes assignable to railway operations. $18,255 $19,979 *8.6 
Income from other sources...........+ $2,377 $76,910 *96.9 
Gross Income)... ese niae aeons § $33,865 SUSO Spee it tte es 
Interest and other deductions from gross 
income $96,160 $103,968 *7 5 
Net income §$130,025 $32,844 Citar 


tOne company with 8.75 miles of track discontinued 0} 

**In addition there were 42,960 passengers carrie 
operated by electric railway companies in New Mexico. 

§ Deficit: 

{Includes net income from light and power departments to the amount of 
$56,590. There were no operations of this character in 1922. 


operations prior to 1922. 
by two motor buses 


Alabama.—The figures show a slight decrease in track 
mileage and a decrease of 5 per cent in the number of 
passengers carried. Gross railway operating revenues 
amounted to $4,904,276 in 1922, an increase of 37.8 per cent 
as compared with 1917, operating expenses increased 72.3 
per cent and net income made a gain of 22.6 per cent. 


Per Cent 
* of Increase, 
1922 1917 1917-1922 

Number of operating companies....... T1Z 13 crates 
Miles of single track operated{......... 365.63 367.18 0.4 
Number of ears, alltypes............. 684 639 7.0 
Number of electric ipeomncne ey Fe ceevinaesate ~~ 6) Site wees mee 
Number of persons exaploy a 2,581 2,129 ot 2 
Salaries and wages. $3,237,294 $1,645,028 96.8 
Primary horsepower, ‘total. . 29,805 38,702 *23.0 
Kilowatt capacity of generator: 4 22,375 28,100 *20.4 
Current generated, kilowatt-hours 22,083,271 21,503,940 2.7 
Current purchased, kilowatt-hours 144,199,062 94,718,843 p22. 
Passengers carried. . 80,717,808 84,962,155 *5.0 
Revenue car mileage. . 15,819,643 16,037,615 *1 4 
Railway operations, revenues. Ket $4,904,276 $3,559,064 37.8 
Railway operations, expenses........:. $3,893,655 $2,259,414 (pane 
Net revenues, railway operations. . $1,010,621 $1,299,650 22) 2 
Auxiliary operations, revenues**,...... $2,466,258 $2,048,681 20.4 
Auxiliary operations, expenses......... $1,203,956 $1,004,319 19.9 
Net revenues, auxiliary operations. .... $1,262,302 $1, 044) 362 20.9 
Net operating revenues. $2,272,923 $2, "344'012 *3.0 
Taxes assignable to railway operations. . $623,448 $468,896 33.0 
Operating indome.<s..5.2.%.0 ce ake be $1,649,475 $1,875,116 *12.0 
Non-operating income............... $533,732 36,325 1,369.3 
Grossingeome rs) o2 oats cue eenuaites eat oot $2,183,207 $1,911,441 14.2 
Interest and other deductions from 

BLORS INCOIMIO he ora as Ses Cle ata sir enence $1,371,954 $1,249,582 9.8 
Net iticomeyscs oie sek kaonmiesnnien $811,253 $661,859 22.6 


+ One company with 1.50 miles of track discontinued operations prior to 1922+ 
t Excludes 2.22 miles in 1922 and 2.17 miles in 1917 operated in the state, but 
owned by companies outside the state. 


** Chiefly revenues from electric light and power departments of electric 
railways, 


Minnesota.—The figures show an increase of 4.2 per cent 
in track mileage, and a gain of 11.2 per cent in passengers 
carried. Gross railway operating revenues amounted to 
$16,100,065 in 1922, an increase of 30.1 per cent as compared 
with 1917, but on account’ of a more rapid increase in ex- 


penses (46.0 per cent), net income from all sources de- 
creased by 14.1 per cent. 


Per Cent 
1922 1917. of Increase, 
1917-1922 
Number of operating companies....... 10 10 
Miles of single trackt.......... 697.14 668.94 
Number of cars, all types. 1,362 1,414 
Electric locomotives....... 3 1 


Number of persons ee age 4,930 4,970 
Salaries ead Wace $7,582,904 $5,258,100 | 


Primary horsepower, Hotaloseecs F 122,500 122,500 

Kilowatt capacity of generators....... 91,400 91,400 

Current generated, kilowatt-hours..... 145,675,347 152,469,348 *4.5 
Current purchased, kilowatt-hours... . 22,455,451 23,860,491 T5:9 
Passengers carried......000.00s e000 $352,464,915 (316,904,581 11.2 
Revenue car mileage.............+.+5 36,065,996 38,793,434 *9 6 
Railway operations, revenues......... $16,100,065 $12,375,143 30.1 
Railway operations, expenses......... $11,542,739 $7,905,772 46.0 
Net revenues, railway operations...... $4,557,326 $4,469,371 2.0 
Taxes assignable to railway operations. $1 eave $1,064,065 Sis 
Operating income... .i..\iwae mine ores $3, ae 1,861 $3,405,306 *7 1 
Non-operating income.............-- 127 $52,460 89.0 
Gross Income :.s5.cles ee tamer neces $3, 560" 988 $3,457,766 *5.7 
Deductions from gross income......... $1, 636,234 $1,566,115 4.5 
Net income:tz iso .cke se eee mee $1,624,754 $1,891,651 *14.1 


fIncludes 29.08 miles in 1922, and 27.75 miles in 1917 lying outside of state, 
but owned by companies within the state, and excludes 12.83 miles in 1922, and 
14.17 miles in 1917 operated in state, but owned by companies outside of state. 

tIn addition there were 70,605 passengers carried by two motor buses opera- 
ted by electric railway companies. 


Colorado.—A decrease in track mileage of 7.8 per cent 
was accompanied by a loss of 10.8 per cent in the number of 
passengers carried. Gross railway operating -revenues 


amounted to $6,704,377, an increase of 41.8 per cent, and — 


net income from all sources ‘made a gain of 110.7 per cent. 


Per Cent 
1922 w= 1917 of Increase, 
1917-1922 
Number of operating companies....... ts 1D Donec ate 
Miles of single track........-.....0 430.81 467.15 *7.8 
Number of cars, all types...... 8 817 TA 
Electric locomotives.........+.....-- Cie ws le ce eh 
Number of persons employed......... 2,991 2,402 ye RIAD 
Salaries and wages.......-..0<.-se0-s $3,648,898 $2,126,531 71.6 
Primary horsepower, total............ 61,4 58,139 bi 
Kilowatt capacity of generators....... 44,855 39,770 12.8 
Current generated, kilowatt-hours..... 108,493,550 98,227,472 10.5 
Current purchased, kilowatt-hours..... 11,681,087 13,281,070 *12.0 
Passengers carried.<. i: .aecesiecee ues 91,723,208 102,882,744 *10.8 
Revenue car mileage...........++.+5. 15,745,601 17,030,884 *7.5 
Railway operations, revenues......... $6,704,377 $4,728,732 41.80 
Railway operations, expenses......... $4,711,626 $2,974,853 58.4 
Net revenues, railway operations...... $1,992,751 $1,753,879 13.6 
Auxiliary operations, revenues}....... $1,423,474 $1,051,044 35.4 
Auxiliary operations, expenses.. $791,903 $429,964 84.2 
Net revenues, auxiliary operations.» $631,571 $621,080 {ad 
Net operating revenues............... 2,624,322 $2,374,959 10.5 
Taxes assignable to railway operations. $576,105 $532,848 8.1 
Operating income. ..2 aneol ee aes $2,048,217 $1,842,111 11.2 
Non-operating income.............-. $110,932 46,7 137.4 
Gioss Incomes. 7. sae nee ene $2,159,149 $1,888,847 14.3 
Interest and other deductions from gross 
INGOMIE! 7 aiden ee $1,715,969 $1,678,481 23 
Net income . $443, 180 $210,366 110.7 


{Three companies with 26.73 miles of track which reported in 1917 discontin- 
ued operations prior to 1922. 

tChiefly revenues from electric light and power departments of electric rail 
ways. - 


Nebraska.—Track mileage decreased but there was an in- 
crease of 1.9 per cent in the number of passengers carried. 
Gross railway operating revenues amounted to $5,344,204 in 
1922, an increase of 26.8 per cent as compared with 1917, 
but owing to a more rapid increase in operating expenses 
the net income from all sources shows a decrease of 1.6 per 
cent for the period. 


fIncludes in 1922, 33. 14 miles of track lying outside of the state but 
by companies within, the state, and in 1917, 33.90 miles of such trackage. 


*Indicates decrease. 


Per Cent 
1922 1917 of Increase, 
917-1922 
‘Number of operating companies....... 3 6 + Seni 
Miles of single trackt............+20- 238.79 244.89 *2.5 
Number of cars, all types............++ 546 526 3.8 
Electric locomotives... 2......+e++++. 4 ree. S 
Number of persons employed......... 1,699 1,845 47.9 
Salariesiand wagess. 2s. scents $2,409,829 $1,527,534 57.8 
Primary horsepower, total............ iz 27,663 Ae 
Kilowatt capacity of generators....... 2,375 20,475 af 
Current generated, kilowatt-hours..... 54,447,834 49,241,514 10.6 
Current purchased, kilowatt-hours..... 6,767,096 3,341,588 102.5 
Passengers carried.....:....00s0se008 97,566,736 95,782,721 12 
Revenue car mileage.............+--- 13,980,336 14,018,246 *0.3 
Railway operations, revenues......... $5,344,214 $4,213,457 26.8 
Railway operations, expemses......... $3,804,379 $2,697,958 41.0 
Net revenues, railway operations...... $1,539,835 $1,515,499 1.4m 
Auxiliary operations, revenues........ $643,890 $279,810 130.1 - 
Auxiliary operations, expenses.....-... $467,655 $215,738 116.8 
Net revenues, auxiliary operations..... $176,235 $64,072 175.1 
Net operating revenues............0+5 $1,716,070 $1,579,571 8.6 
Taxes assignable to operations........ $537,180 $375,149 43.2 
Operating income-...2..+-2sae0 0. os $1,178,890 $1,204,422 220i 
Non-operating ineme...........+++4+ $44,162 °' ; 116. 
Gross income:,.asoe Beenie aetna $1,223,052 $1,224,786 *0. 
Deductions from gross income.. $750,579 $754,015 0. 
Net, income:-gcc nants ee arene oe $472,473 $479,771 ba 


~~ 


: 
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Conductor’s Mirror Reveals Approaching 


Passengers 
By ERWIN C. SCHROETTER 


\ TOWADAYS the rear platform of the ordinary elec- 

tric railway car is equipped with folding doors. 
These doors are habitually closed before the car starts, 
the process being compulsory where doors and control 
are interlocked, and being required by rule in cases 
where the doors are not equipped with interlocking 


Rear Platform 


LA Fare box 


x 
i conductors 
Fosttior 


A Mirror Located in This Position 
nables Conductor to See Along 
the Side of Car 


e 


devices. The conductor, in collecting fares, usually 
faces toward the rear and cannot see passengers ap- 
proaching alongside the car from the front. It fre- 
quently happens, therefore, that he closes the doors and 
gives the signal for the car to start just as a belated 
passenger reaches the rear entrance. In such cases, 
the passenger is usually left behind, nourishing a natu- 
ral but unjust resentment against the railway and its 
representative on that particular car. 
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to make change for 445, or 40 per cent. Sixty per 
cent, or 651 passengers, paid fare with the exact change. 
If the number of those who presented the exact fare 
is combined with those who presented passes or trans- 
fers, it is found that 703 per cent had the exact fare, 
while change had to be made for only 294 per cent. 


Effect of Fare Changes in Seattle on 
Passenger Traffic 


HAT changes in the rate of fare do not reflect 

themselves immediately in passenger traffic on a 
street railway is shown by the experience in Seattle 
in the past five years. The accompanying chart shows 
the number of passengers carried, the gross revenue 
and the operating expenses from April, 1919, to July, 
1928. Upon the commencement of municipal operation 
and until July 24, 1920, the fare was 5 cents. The 
number of passengers monthly in this period fluctuated 
between 10,000,000 and 12,000,000, the receipts being 
practically in proportion. On that date the fare was 
increased to 10 cents with four tickets for 25 cents. 
The number of riders did not decrease immediately, 
but there was a slight reduction up to December, 1920, 
when the monthly total had fallen to 9,424,000. 

The cash fare remained the same through 1921, but 
on Jan. 9 of that year the ticket rate was increased to 
three for 25 cents. The chart shows that this caused 
a further decrease in the number of riders. The figure 
remained practically at 8,000,000 per month until 
February, 1923, when a snow blockade reduced the 
riding materially for a period of about six days. 

Pursuant to a pre-election pledge, the Mayor obtained 
a reduction in fare to a flat 5 cents, effective March 1 
of this year. The events leading up to this change 
were described in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for 


\ 1 { 
ee [<---- 1919 - - --~ sie 1920-=--=—=- a zie Ste - = === -1902= => =—- he =-1923 -—-— 
Peake seg deu SPSS Sek Ve she SPSS Hes Gooey SE SSeS se Pe SEE SLD 
Te Ane eee ae gi537}g 34433 2555255244522 0459553 583 350 39955 45223253 
able the conductor without leavin S C1] 
his post to see a passenger eet 525,000 its S 8 § 
? ze 500,000 iol “aR S Gross, revenve s 
ing from the front a mirror may be » pie S_ Pro < 
installed on the rear leaf of the door 3 425000 x L|--+4 f = 
: 2 : A 400,000/— ; <S 8|-| Qoerating expenses y alga Is 
as shown in the accompanying illus- 375,000} g NV, (Jess depreciation) SE 0 
is ‘ ,000 % S — + %& 
tration. When the rear folding door 325,000} re is &§ 
. Be . . 00,000 Seeeeenemese = 2 
is opened, the position of this mirror Ae : ‘ —8 soi si 
° Leds tel & » 
would be such that a single glance = gpgupty 8 N seh 
© 10,000,00 S N : y84 
from the conductor would suffice to § 5.000000 ale SSS Thal passsagens cathe SN 
show him whether there was a pas- — & 8,000,000 oO & SYELEILL tt ts 


, 7,000,000 
Senger approaching from the front. 


The device is somewhat similar to 
that which has been successfully used 
at the front end of railway cars, to enable the motorman 
from his normal position to see what is happening at the. 
rear end. 


Seventy per Cent of Riders Have Exact 


Fare on Beaver Valley Line 


ITH a view to determining the percentage of 
' persons who tender exact fare when boarding a 
the Beaver Valley Traction Company, New 
Brighton, Pa., recently made a check of the passengers 
boarding a car on the route operating from Rochester 
to Beaver Falls and for part of the day through Beaver 
Falls to Morado Park. The results show that on Sept. 
18, on the car checked, 296 passengers presented 
passes, 1,096 paid cash fares and 120 transfers. Of 
the passengers tendering cash fare, it was necessary 


Operating Revenues, Expenses and Total Passengers, Seattle Municipal Railway, 
to 1923, Showing Effect of Various Changes in Rate of Fare 


1919 


Aug. 4; page 175. The increase in passenger traffic 
due to the 5-cent fare was not very large. In fact, 
the reduction in revenue was so great that pressure | 
immediately was brought to bear on the city adminis- 
tration, and on June 16 the fare was increased to 10 
cents cash, with an 84-cent ticket rate, which had been 
in effect previous to the agitation for reduced fares. 
Operating results for June and July indicate that there 
has been virtually no reduction in riding due to this 
increase in fare, so that almost the entire value of the 
change in rate has been realized. 

_ The chart of operating expenses shown beneath that 
for revenue indicates that while the costs fluctuate to 
a certain extent along with the revenues, this change 
is not nearly so great. In other words, the margin 
between receipts and expenses was practically wiped 
out during the period of the 5-cent fare. 
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& Discussions | 


[Public Security Issues in Better Demand* 


Progress Being Made in Solving the Special Problems of 
the Electric Railway Companies 


By Henry R. HAYES 
Stone & Webster, Inc. 


E HAVE witnessed this year in 

the public utility business in this 
country a continuation of the great ex- 
pansion which took place during the 
years of 1921 and 1922. To provide 
funds therefor, and for refunding pur- 
poses during this period of two and 
three-quarter years, it has required, in 
addition to the investment in property 
of large sums of undistributed earnings, 
the sale of upward of $2,500,000,000 of 
bonds, notes and stocks. 

This large volume of financing, in it- 
self one of the major items in the total 
of all financing for the period, could not 
have taken place unless the condition 
and general credit of the industry as a 
whole were fundamentally sound. In 
the opinion of the committee they have 
never been better, though the costs of 
capital (hereinafter discussed) are 
high. 

Happily, in the interests of the indus- 
try and the public served, there is evi- 
dent, to a marked degree, a steady 
broadening of the market for utility 
securities. It is noticeable in two ways 
—first, in an increased demand from in- 
stitutions such as savings banks and 
insurance companies which gather in 
the small savings of the people, and 
secondly, in the last three years espe- 
cially by sales of securities to the extent 
of many hundred millions of dollars 
direct by companies to the users of 
utility service. In the latter instance 


it has resulted in opening up an entirely. 


new market for securities in small lots 
on a basis of reasonable costs. We be- 
lieve this market has still greater possi- 
bilities of development. As has been 
pointed out to members of this associa- 
tion, all such efforts to sell securities 
which possess investment merit at pre- 
vailing market rates should be aided 
and encouraged by investment bankers. 
As the estimated annual budget of the 
industry requires for extensions, im- 
provements, and refunding purposes 
over one. billion dollars, no new possi- 
bilities for raising capital should be 
neglected. 

The current year is one in which 
many State legislatures have been in 
session. There were more or less active 
efforts, in some cases political, in six 


*Abstract of a report made to the Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association of America by 
Mr. Hayes as chairman of its committee on 
public service securities. Presented at the 
annual meeting, Washington, D. C., 


Oct. 
29-31, 1923. 4 


states to break down state-wide regula- 
tion of utilities and to revert to the 
harmful method of local regulation by 
the municipalities (so-called “home 
rule’). Much time and attention has 
been required of your committee and 
several group legislative committees, 
but in every case “home rule” efforts 
were unsuccessful. 

We are dealing with an industry in- 
timately and inextricably bound up in 
the industrial and social life of the 
country. It represents a capitalization 
of close to $15,000,000,000. The indus- 
try is basic and essential to all the 
people. It is an industry, too, where 
the profits are now limited and can no 
longer be subjected to the evils of ex- 
orbitant profits too often prevalent in 
its early history. Viewed in this light, 
it might seem disturbing that there has 
existed so much talk and agitation this 
year for local regulation of utilities, 
especially in New York State, where 
there was much agitation for municipal 
ownership and operation. 

Those investment bankers who are 
identified with the actual sale of public 
utility securities know full well how 
sensitive the minds of investors are to 
any tendency, economic or political, 
which will, or even might, adversely 
affect honest investment. Investors 
seem to possess that kind of instinct 
which can recognize agitation of a 
purely political character and are very 
much disposed to withhold funds from 
the business while such agitation exists. 
Continued withholding. of funds cramps 
a utility and-the public is eventually not 
adequately served. It is very unfor- 
tunate that voters in general, who nat- 
urally -are themselves daily users of 
utility service, do not yet seem to-have 
acquired any such discernment. It has 
become more evident than ever that a 
development of local sales of invest- 
ment securities by operating companies 
direct to users of service will be helpful 
in preventing such unfair political at- 
tacks. 

When administered with the broadest 
powers and in a judicial manner, state- 
wide regulation of public utilities has 
been conclusively proved, in the opinion 
of your committee, to afford the best 
guarantees which investors can have in 
this country for a maintenance of that 
integrity of investment necessary for 
a ready flow of money into the busi- 
ness (see annual report of 1922 com- 


mittee).+ Where such conditions do not 
exist we find lack of development of 
the business or higher costs of money 
or both—conditions which adversely af- 
fect the costs of service to the con- 
sumer. : 

A careful study made by your com- 
mittee of the policies of the various 
states throughout the country in regu- 
lating the industry shows that as to 
privately owned plants, in the forty- 
eight states and the District of Colum- 
bia only twenty-five commissions have 
authority in matters of valuation, rates, 
services and capitalization. While about 
three-quarters of the states require of 
privately owned properties their finan- 
cial reports of operation, and that such 
reports are open to public inspection, 
probably less than half of these reports 
are actually published. We believe that 
the public and investors are entitled to 
this information. Your committee does 
not believe the best operating results 
can be attained by the industry until 
the commissions have such broad au- 
thority, exercise it judiciously and reg- 
ularly and publish full financial reports 
of operations. Furthermore, money 
cannot be steadily raised at reasonable 
costs until the country more fully at- 
tains this result. 

Of those utilities which are munic- 
ipally owned and operated, only ten 
state commissions have jurisdiction over 
rates, services and accounting. It seems 
essential that: voters of communities 
which are in the utility business should 
be more actively educated to a point 
where public opinion will require proper 
accounting and sound methods of engi- 
neering, finance and operation. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


Your committee believes that elec- 
tric railway service is essential to com- 
munity service, especially for heavy 
traffic. The field is developing for 
trackless trolleys and buses, but such 
transportation should be supplemental 
to the main system of transportation. 
While this newer development in trans- 
portation has taken place comparatively 
recently, it is interesting to note that 
eighteen state commissions already 
have jurisdiction over “auto buses” and 
more with partial and limited jurisdic- 
tion. This kind of legislation should 
be encouraged. 

The problems of the electric street - 
railways today are those largely inci- 
dental to more economical operation 
and the prevention of unfair competi- 
tion. Much progress has been made in 
the solution of both..: 

The interurban roads are especially 
hampered by competition on the high- 


7See ELEectTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, Oct. 14, 
1922, page 639. 
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ways from trucks and buses which do 
not pay a fair proportion of the tax 
burdens. The problem of expense of 
maintenance of the highways alone, 


“aside from the unfairness of the com- 


petition for freight and passenger 
traffic, is serious and perhaps national 
in scope. ; 

An instance of unfair competition is 
the Chicago, Aurora & Elgin Railroad- 
Smith Bus Line, Inc., case. The Illinois 
Commission granted a certificate of 
convenience and necessity to the bus 
line. An appeal to the order of the 
commission was confirmed by the Cir- 
cuit Court. The case on appeal was 
taken to the Supreme Gourt, which re- 
versed the decision of the lower court 
and set aside the order of the state com- 
mission. The following is quoted from 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Illinois: (Joseph K. Choate, 
Receiver, et al., Appellants, vs. Illinois 
Commerce Commission, Appellee 
April, 1923.) 


The railroad company has assets valued 
at approximately $15,000,000 and a gross 
operating revenue of substantially $1,250,- 
000 a year. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the railroad company operates through an 
unusually rich, heavily populated section, it 
is temporarily in the hands of a_ receiver. 
‘The total assets of the Smith Bus Line 
are three buses purchased in the summer 
of 1920 at a total cost of about $10,000. It 
is safe to say that they are now worth less 
than one-third of that amount. The com- 
mission recognized the financial irresponsi- 
bility of the bus line and directed it to pro- 
vide liability insurance to the amount of 
$10,000 for each bus. Passengers in a 
bus loaded 50 per cent beyond its capacity 
now have for their protection the privilege 
of trying to collect $10,000 from an insur- 
ance company. The public has noth’ng to 
assure them that the bus line will operate 
on regular schedule, and it requires no 
argument to demonstrate that it is inca- 
pable of furnishing adequate service to the 
inhabitants of the two smallest villages in 
the valley, much less to the 100,000 people 
living in and between Aurora and Elgin. 
One accident resulting in a serious injury 
or death of one person would be enough to 
wipe out the entire assets of the bus line. 
If one of the buses were taken out of ser- 
vice the bus line’s ability to serve the public 
would be lessened one-third, and with three 
buses out of service the public would have 
nd accommodation at all. The financial 
statement of the bus line shows that it is 
wholly incapable of supplying additional 
facilities, whereas the receiver for the trac- 


~ tion line is financially able to provide addi- 


tional equipment, if the transportation needs 
of the territory demand it. The plan of the 
bus line is to start from the railroad termi- 
nals a few minutes ahead of the cars and 
to secure what business it can without mak- 
ing an effort to provide adequate service for 
the territory through which it operates. 

The railroads in this country have kept 
pace with the industrial development and 
the population increase, and the prosperity 
of the nation has been due to a large ex- 
tent to the steady expansion of the trans- 
portation system. The savings of hundreds 
of thousands of investors have been massed 
to build our great network of railroads, and 
these transportation systems are entitled to 
protection from irresponsible competition: 
If shoestring transportation companies, with 
no money invested in right of way and no 
reserve capital to provide adequate service 
or to protect the public from damage, are 
permitted to drop in here and. there and 
take the cream of the transportation busi- 
ness from the permanent transportation 
Systems, disastrous results are inevitable. 
If the permanent highways built at the ex- 
ee of the people are destroyed, these 
rresponsible bus lines, that profess to serve 
the public convenience and to supply public 
necessity, will leave the public to walk or 
to provide other transportation facilities. 
Orders of the public authorities to furnish 
adequate transportation facilities would be 
unavailing, because the bus lines would be 
wholly incapable of complying with the 
order. 

The statute provides the means for com- 
pelling the existing transportation system 
to provide adequate service for the public. 
If the people living in the territory through 
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which the Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railroad 
operates are not being properly served they 
ean file a complaint with the Commerce 
Commission, which has the power to order 
whatever change or increase in service the 
evidence warrants. If the existing trans- 
portation company does not comply with 
the commission’s order, then a situation 
may arise where the public convenience and 
necessity will require the establishment of 
another system. The theory of the public 
utilities act is to provide the public with 
efficient service at a reasonable rate by 
compelling an established carrier occupying 
a given field to provide adequate service 
and at the same time to protect the exist- 
ing utility from ruinous competition. (West 
Suburban Transportation Company vs. Chi- 
cago & West Towns Railways, No. 152738.) 
By this method the public is protected from 
paying the cost of the operation of com- 
peting systems and a return upon a double 
investment of capital. No doubt the pro- 
posed bus line would accommodate a few 
individuals in the Fox River Valley, but the 
convenience and necessity Which the law 
requires to support the commission’s order 
is the convenience and necessity of the 
public as distinguished from that of an in- 
dividual or any number of individuals. 
There is some evidence in this record which, 
if it stood uncontradicted, would support 
the order of the commission, but the evi- 
dence taken as a whole overwhelmingly 
preponderates against the order. Where it 
is found that the order of the commission is 
without substantial foundation in the evi- 
dence it is the duty of the courts to set it 
aside. (Commerce Commission vs. Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
way, No. 15389.) 

The Circuit Court erred in confirming the 
order of the Commerce Commission. Its 
judgment is therefore reversed and the 
order of the commission is set aside. 


DISCLOSURE OF INFORMATION 


Your committee is pursuing the 
studies initiated by the 1922 committee 
with reference to financial information 
contained in offering circulars as well 
as in data released by public utility 
companies. The fact that adequate 
financial information to some degree at 
least is not yet being released creates 
a condition detrimental to the business. 
We believe that investors should have 
complete information and that the pub- 
lic is entitled to know what the industry 
is doing financially. Until these results 
are accomplished, your committee does 
not feel that public utility credit will 
gain that high standing which it has 
rightly earned. 

There exists little difficulty in getting 
the necessary information as to the 
steam railroads or the telephone busi- 
ness. Why should there be difficulty 
with respect to the public utility busi- 
ness, ie., the gas, electric light, power 
and electric railways, devoted likewise 
to the service of the public interests. 


Central Electric Traffic Associa- 
tion to Meet Nov. 21 


HE next regular meeting of the 

Central Electric Traffic Association 
will be held at the Hollenden Hotel, 
Cleveland, Nov. 21 and 22. 

The opening session, called at 10 
a.m., will be in the nature of a round- 
table discussion. At this session all 
matters of interest to the electric rail- 
ways, particularly those affecting the 
various .committees of the Traffic As- 
sociation, should be brought up for dis- 
cussion. The afternoon session will be 
devoted to the meetings of the various 
committees. 

The morning session of Noy. 22 will 
be devoted to reports of committees and 
such other business as may properly be 
presented. ' 
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A meeting of the chairmen of all 
standing committees will be held at 
2 p.m., Nov. 21, to outline the program 
and arrange for the necessary commit- 
tees to conduct the work of the Traffic 
Association for the year 1924. 


Federated Engineering Societies 
Studying Coal Storage 


ESULTS of far-reaching economic 
and social importance are likely to 
be attained by the nation-wide study 
of the storage of coal now in progress 
by nearly 100 committees of the Fed- 
erated American Engineering Societies, 
it is disclosed in a progress report by 
Dean F, Walker of the University of 
Kansas, who is directing the field work 
of the inyestigations. He said that the 
final report would be ready about Jan. 
1, 1924, and would place at the dis- 
posal of the nation the most authori- 
tative information obtainable as to the 
engineering, chemical and economic 
factors involved in the storage of coal. 
More than 500 engineers are actively 
engaged in making the study under the 
direction of a main committee, headed 
by W. L. Abbott of Chicago. These 
engineers have found, it was reported 
to the executive board, that it is neces- 
sary to conduct separate investigations 
to meet peculiar local conditions which 
are found in various cities and dis- 
tricts. 

The executive board authorized the 
appointment of a special committee to 
study the report of the United States 
Coal Commission with the object of 
ascertaining what engineering conclu- 
sions of the commission the Federated 
American Engineering Societies might 
adopt. 

Executive Secretary L. W. Wallace 
of the federation, in a report to the 
board, deals with substitutes for an- 
thracite, saying: 

“Upon the eve of the threatened coal 
strike, F. R. Wadleigh, Federal Fuel 
Distributor, made an official and formal 
request that the Federated American 
Engineering Societies assist the Federal 
government in its proposed plan of in- 
forming the publie as to what substi- 
tutes could be used, where to secure 
them and how to utilize them. 

“Plans were about perfected whereby 
the Federated American Engineering 
Societies could effectively co-operate 
with Federal and state officials when 
the strike which made it so immediately 
necessary to proceed was settled. 

“Although the strike is over, yet 
there is the necessity for such pro- 
cedure, as anthracite is becoming harder 
to secure and the cost is steadily in- 
creasing. Therefore, it is deemed ad- 
visable for the Federated American 
Engineering Societies to give careful 
consideration to encouraging such a 
campaign of education.” 


Arkansas Utilities Association 


HE dates for the convention of the 

Arkansas Utilities Association have 
been changed to Thursday and Friday, 
Nov. 15 and 16. 
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Inspection with Watt-Hour 


Meters 
By O. A. NORENE 


Assistant Master Mechanic Omaha & 
Council Bluffs Street Railway 


YSTEMATIC inspection is im- 

portant in the care of equipment. 
At the present time we use two forms 
of inspection in Omaha—one on the 
kilowatt-hour basis and the other on 
the seven-day basis. The kilowatt- 
hour basis of inspection has proved 
the most satisfactory. At present 
only about 50 per cent of our cars 
are equipped with economy meters; 
however, the balance of the cars will 
be equipped in a very short time. 
These meters are equipped with three 
inspection dials, “A,” “B” and “C,” 
which determine when the car should 
be held in for inspection. 

What we term the “A” or light in- 
spection is made after the car has 
made approximately 800 car-miles, 
as calculated from the meter reading. 
At this time brakes, emergency con- 
trol, and. equipment and motors are 
inspected and oiled. ; 

The “B” or general inspection at 
the carhouses includes all of the 
fifty-three items enumerated on an 
inspection card. This is made when 
a car has made approximately 2,400 
car-miles, or about once every seven 
days. 

Small cards are furnished for the 
use of the inspector's, on which the dif- 
ferent parts of equipment are enumer- 
ated. Each part is checked off, dated 
and initialed by: the man when: the 
inspection is made. Two cards are 


made out, one of which is retained’ 


by the carhouse foreman, while the 
other is sent to the master mechanic’s 
office. Here a large card is kept, on 
which the different inspections and 
car failures are checked off for a 
whole month. If a car is pulled in 
between inspection periods for any 
defect, or for faulty or careless in- 
spection, it can easily be traced to 
the right man. It is a probability 
that the period between the two “A” 
and “B” inspections can be increased 
materially in the near future. 

The “C” inspection, or general 
overhaul, is made at the general re- 
pair shops after the car has made 


about 50,060 car-miles. Trucks and 
electrical equipment are then re- 
moved and overhauled and the car 
body is placed in the paint shop, 
where it is repainted or revarnished 
as the need may be. 


Tie Bar Reduces Work of 


Track Construction 


A Labor-Saving Device Used to Sup- 
port the Tie While It Is Being 
Spiked to a Suspended 
Girder Rail 


By Cuirrorp A. ELLIOTT 


‘Engineering Department Pacific Electric 
Railway, Los Angeles, Cal, 


HERE a 7-in. 128-lb. grooved 
girder rail is used in recon- 
structing tracks in paved streets, the 
Pacific Electric Railway uses a 
trench 21 in. deep. When this re- 


sai Run 


- 


At Left, Holding a Tie in Position for Spiking. 
by Pacific Hlectric Railway 


construction work is, carried out 
under service conditions, the track 
is usually “cribbed up” while the 
excavation work is taking place. In 
this work every fourth tie is left in 
place under the rail until the 21-in. 
trench is completed, when full tieing 
of the tracks takes place. The plac- 
ing and spiking of the permanent 
ties formerly required six laborers. 
Four of these, each with a tamping 
bar, held the tie in position at the 
ends, while the other two laborers 
spiked it in place. ei 

A tie bar has now been designed 
which enables the work to be per- 
formed by four men. The accompany- 
ing illustrations show the method of 
using this tie bar. 


The bar is made up of two pieces. 


of steel, 4 in. x 1 in. by approxi- 
mately 8 ft. long. These are riveted 
together with countersunk head 
rivets for a length of 6 ft. to form 
the handle of the tie bar. At the 
toe, the bar ig bent to give a con- 
venient form when used as a ful- 
zrum, and the two steel bars are 
spread apart so as to give a head 
fork width of 6 in. The cross- 
section is extended downward 18 in. 
and the ends are then bent outward 
for an additional length of 6 in. 
These latter projections act as 
peavies for holding the tie in posi- 
tion. 

In using this bar the laborer puts 
the fork over the rail and pushes the 
toes under the tie, then by pressing 
down on the handle the tie is raised 
into position and is firmly held for 
spiking. 


At Right, Form of Tie Bar Used 


Replacing 9-In. Rail by 
7-In. Rail Shimmed Up 


IGH cost of maintenance re- 

cently caused the Kansas City 
Railways to replace track on Walnut 
Street between Eighth and Twelfth 
Streets. This piece of track had 
been reconstructed several years ago, 
using old rail which after further 
wear had broken in many places. 
This short stretch required the at- 
tention of a gang of six or eight 
men almost constantly, replacing 
broken joints and broken rail. In 
the former reconstruction, this track 
had been placed in solid concrete on 
creosoted ties. - All this base was in 
first-class condition, but the replac- _ 
ing of the 9-in. rail with the 7-in. 
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rail involved some complications. 
There was not room to place steel 
ties except by removing a large 
amount of concrete. The problem 


New Model 16-In. Lathe 


LATHE with general head for 

drive by independent motor, 
single pulley or with cone pulley head 
has been brought out by the Pratt & 
Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn. 
This is a 16-in. lathe known as model 
B and is suitable for either tool room 
or high-speed work. 

A compact headstock has been de- 
veloped for both the geared and 
cone-head types. By mounting the 
back gears below the spindle, over- 
hanging parts are eliminated, the 
headstock is centered over the bed 
and the operator is given greater 
freedom of movement. The back 
gears can be engaged from the front 
of the machine by means of an ec- 
centric lever located under’ the 
spindle nose. 

The individual motor drive is 
equipped. with push-button control 
located conveniently on the front of 
the headstock. The motor is mounted 
within the cabinet leg and connects 
by belt to the main drive pulley. 
For single pulley the drive is 
through a guarded pulley at the rear. 
The cone head has a solid housing 
and side gears. A hand brake adds 
to the safety and speed of operation. 

The positions of the ratio lever 


SKE 


| New Equipment Available 


was solved, however, by placing upon 
each of the old wooden ties a 2-in. 
shim, and incasing all, including the 
base of the rail, in rich concrete. 


and rocker arm for any desired feed 
or thread are instantly located by a 
large, direet-reading index plate 
mounted on the quick-change gear 
box. This device permits rapid set- 
ting and checking of the feed in use 
and makes the gear box foolproof. 
A smooth, quiet drive to the feed 
gearing is secured by the use of 
large spur gears. 

Quick withdrawal for thread cut- 
ting is accomplished through the 
regular handwheel by means of a 
coarse-threaded sleeve 
on its hub, making it a 
one-hand operation. A 
positive stop on the 
sleeve acting against a 
similar stop on the car- 
riage does away with 
any strain on the cross- 
slide. The lever oper- 
ating the combined stop 
and reverse rod is lo- 
cated at the right end of the apron. 
This is above the lead screw and per- 
mits the operator to set the carriage 
stop without stooping or taking his 
eyes fromthe work. The tailstock has 
a long, solid barrel anda large gradu- 
ated spindle. This spindle is locked 
by a long wedge on its lower side in 
such a way that no loss of accuracy 
can occur from the locking strain. 


Lathe with Individual Motor Drive and Push Button Control 


10 Gal. Oil Drying and Purifying Outfit 


The tailstock is clamped to the bed 
by an eccentric shaft parallel to the 
spindle, and the same handle pro- 
vides a means of moving the tail- 
stock along the bed. The usual 
type of carriage cross adjustment is 
provided. 


Oil Drying and Purifying 
Outfits 


N ORDER to make it possible for 

central stations and other large 
users of transformers, oil circuit 
breakers, electrolytic lightning ar- 
resters and feeder voltage regulators 
successfully to dehydrate and purify 
oil with a minimum of expense, the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 


turing Company has developed a spe- 
cial type of filtering outfit. 

The outfits are made in five stand- 
ard sizes, divided into two classes ac- 
cording to the size of the filter paper. 
The three larger sizes are rated at 
10, 20 and 30 gal. per minute and the 
two smaller sizes at 24 and 5 gal. per 
minute. A complete outfit consists of 
a filter press, motor, pump, oil 
strainer, pressure gage and piping. 
The sizes up to and including 10 gal. 
per minute are mounted on an iron 
base cast with a high rim that forms . 
an enclosure and serves as a drip pan. 
The 20 and 30 gal. sizes are mounted 
on a structural iron base and have a 
sheet metal drip pan. 

The filter press proper is made up 
of a series of flat cast-iron plates and 
frames assembled alternately with 
filter papers between them. By means 
of a screw and lever and a movable 
cast-iron end block the plates, frames 
and papers are forced tightly to- 
gether. The plates and frames are 
cast with holes in two of the corners. 
When the plates and frames, with 
the filter papers between them, are 
assembled, the holes form the inlet 
and outlet for the oil. 

The filter paper used is a special 
grade of white blotting paper about 
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New Line Truck of Central Illinois Public Service Company 


0.025 in. thick. It is prepared from 
wood pulp and contains no coloring 
matter or chemicals that might in- 
jure the oil. Five sheets, cut to the 
proper size with holes punched to 
correspond with the holes in the filter 
plates and frames, are used between 
each plate and the adjacent frame. 

To obtain the best results in treat- 
ing the oil it is absolutely necessary 
that the filter paper when first placed 
in the filter press be entirely free 
from moisture. Since filter paper 
will invariably absorb moisture if 
exposed to the air for any length of 
time and must, therefore, be thor- 
oughly dried under heat before it is 
used, specially constructed drying 
ovens have been designed for this 
purpose. 


Large Fleet of Line Trucks 


Used in Illinois 


IVE new line trucks have recently 

been added to the fleet of speed 
wagons used by the Central Illinois 
Public Service Company, making a 
total of twenty-four trucks of this 
type now in use. This company oper- 
ates the Central Illinois. Traction 
Company, the Southern Illinois Rail- 
way & Power Company and gives 
local service in several other locali- 
ties. 


The type of trucks as shown in the’ 


accompanying illustration has built- 
in boxes, racks and receptacles for 
the various tools needed in line re- 
pair work. Wooden tool boxes are 
located at the rear of the cab, and 
in addition steel tool boxes are placed 
on the running board below the cab 
on either side. A galvanized steel 
receptacle at the rear of the body is 
used for carrying rubber blankets. 
At the left of this compartment is 
another for carrying live line tools. 
This is 104 ft. long and extends under 
the seat. Another small rectangular 
compartment beside this. is used for 
carrying pike poles. This also ex- 


tends under the front seat. A com- 
partment at the right hand side is 
used for shovels, digging bars, and 
other miscellaneous large tools. In 
maintaining the various lines, the 
trucks are located in districts and 
take care of the maintenance of over- 
head lines, transmission, and distri- 
bution systems, of which there is 
about 1,600 miles, giving service to 
205 towns in Illinois. : 


New Type of Governor 


NEW governor for motor-driven 

air compressors is being placed 
on the market by the Westinghouse 
Traction Brake Company, Wilmer- 
ding, Pa. This has been designated 
type 8-16 and distinctive features in- 
clude a reduction in size, weight and 
cost, as well as improvements in de- 
sign of detail parts over the well- 
known double safety yalve type of 
governor. 

The contact fingers are self-con- 
tained and inéased in molded insula- 
tion, so that they can be readily 
removed as units without special tools. 
The finger adjustment is permanent, 
so that there are no screws which 
may loosen in service. An efficient 


Construction of New Type Governor 


mum dimension. 
' weighs 39 lb. 


pneumatic blowout is provided. When 
the governor cuts out, this, in com- 
bination with the peculiar shape of 
the contacts, insures that the opening 
arc is lengthened and cooled, so as to 
extinguish it effectively. Air from 
the main reservoir line is vented from 
the switch cylinder into the switch 
governor whenever the governor cuts 
in. This aids in discharging copper 
gases. A- self-contained cartridge 
type of hair strainer is used to pro- 
tect all parts. Pipe connections are 
made in a separate base so that no 
pipe connections need be broken in 
order to remove the operating parts. 
Pressure adjustment is made by loos- 
ening a locknut with a wrench and 
using a screwdriver on the high and 
low-pressure adjusting stems. Both 
high and low-pressure valves have 
metal seats. 


_ Handy Type Push and 
Pull Jack 


HANDY tool for wrecking oper- 
ations as well as one for which 
many uses can be found in electric 
railway shops is the new push and 
pull jack being marketed by the Duff 


Jack Applied for Spreading Operations 


Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The design of this jack is ex- 
tremely simple, consisting of a steel 
screw, ratchet with pawl, and two 
cast steel nuts. The nuts are pro- 
vided with flat projections on the top 
and with hook projections on the 
bottom and on either side. The flat 
projection is used for pushing oper- 
ations, while the hooks are used for 
attaching tackle for pulling: 

By ‘the use of chains and hooks, 
fastened to the nuts, the jack can be 
used for retracking cars or ‘for 
straightening bent portions where a 
direct pull is necessary. The jack 
has a capacity of 10 tons and when 
used for pulling the jaws can be ex- 
tended to a maximum distance of 
25 in.; this can be reduced to a mini- 
mum of 94 in. When used for push- 
ing the minimum distance between 
the flat projections is 84 in. and this 
can be increased to 24 in. as a maxi- 
The jack completé 
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The News of the Industry 


Votes for Franchise 


-Baton Rouge Electric Company Given 
Fifty-Year Grants—New Lines 
to Extend to Suburbs 


The taxpayers of Baton Rouge, at a 
recent election, voted affirmatively on 
a city ordinance for a fifty-year fran- 
ehise to the Baton Rouge Electric Com- 
pany for a railway line to the suburbs, 
north of the city, where the works of 
the Standard Oil Company are located. 
An affirmative vote was also given the 
Baton Rouge Electric Company for an 
extension of the franchise on its belt 
line, thus making both franchises effec- 
tive for fifty years. 

The Baton Rouge Electric Company 
realized that another line was needed to 
bring the service up to date and to meet 
the growing wants of the city, and ex- 
pressed itself as ready and willing to 
undertake the work of improvement as 
soon as it was authorized to do so. 
The extensions and additions contem- 
plated under the ordinance are said 
to involve the expenditure of about 
$300,000. 

Under the provisions of the franchise 
it is stipulated that the motive power 
for the cars shall be electric; that the 
fare for one continuous trip on any line 
covered by the franchise shall not be 
more than 5 cents unless ordered 
changed by the Commission Council of 
Baton Rouge, the Louisiana Public Serv- 
ice Commission, or any other legally 
constituted authority. In addition free 
transfers are to be issued. 

It is stipulated that within thirty days 
after the granting of the franchise and 
right of way the Baton Rouge Electric 
Company shall file with the city auditor 
its acceptance and shall furnish a certi- 
fied check in the sum of $5,000 that it 
will construct and put in operation the 
said Dixie extension over the streets 
within two years from the date of grant 
and acceptance. : ; 

It is agreed that the company shall 
not sell or lease its privileges to 
any railroad operated by steam coming 
into the city of Baton Rouge. A pro- 
vision allows for the free transportation 
of the police of the city when on duty 

and in uniform or with badge, firemen 
and other city employees. The fran- 
chise states that a failure to operate 
the road for thirty consecutive days 
without cause or the consent of the 
Commission Council shall operate as a 
forfeiture of the franchise, the failure 
to be determined and forfeiture decreed 
_and enforced by any court of competent 
jurisdiction. A provision is also made 
that children attending schools in the 
city shall be furnished transportation 
at a price not exceeding three-fifths of 
the regular fare, provided that each 
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child shall have the right to such re- 
duced fare only when going and return- 
ing from school. 


Improved Platforms for Golden 
Rod Yellow Cars 


The Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company, New York, N. Y., gave a 
demonstration run with four recon- 
structed cars on its Second Avenue 
Elevated line Nov. 7. The principal 
improvements in these cars consist of 
vestibuling the platform and providing 
sliding doors to replace the old swing- 
ing gates. The new platform arrange- 
ment will protect passengers against 
stormy and unpleasant weather con- 
ditions and also decrease the length 
of time required for station stops 
during heavy traveling periods. The 
new doors are electro-pneumatically 
operated and the door .control is so 
arranged that one man can operate 
the doors on several cars. This system 
is similar to that already in use on 
Interborough subway trains. The 
run was witnessed by Transit Commis- 
sion representatives and Interborough 
officials. 


“A Mutual Desire” 


Look AHEAD 


OCTOBER 24, 1923 
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A Mutual Desire 


Everybody wants better transit. 


But better transit depends upon 
the co-operation of the PUBLIC, 
. the CITY and the transit com- 
panies. 
Toward this end the B. M. T. 
b>— begins today the publication ‘of 
a weekly bulletin. 
Let us “LOOK AHEAD” to the realization 


of our mutual desire. 


(Chr fe Canon Commie 


| B. M. oe 

In the hope of giving better transit 
with the co-operation of the public, the 
city and the transit companies the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corpora- 
tion has started the publication of a 
series of weekly bulletins named “Look 
Ahead.” The first of the series was 
posted in 2,500 cars of the surface line 
and of the rapid transit lines in Brook- 
lyn, Queens and Manhattan on Oct. 26. 
The company aims to make this publi- 
cation a connecting link of information 
between the traveling public and the 
companies. The first message is repro- 
duced herewith. 


Arguments Advanced 


Supreme Court at Columbia Hears Fail- 
ings of City of-Spartanburg and 
Its Railway Property 


Another act in the drama of the con- 
troversy in Spartanburg was acted on 
Oct. 8, when the Supreme Court held 
a hearing in Columbia on the petition 
of the city to make the South Carolina 
Gas & Electric Company renew oper- 
ation of its cars or forfeit its franchise. 

The argument for the city, which was 
presented by C. E. Daniel, stressed the 
original contract existing between the 
city of Spartanburg and the South 
Carolina Gas & Electric Company. It 
was his contention that the commission 
had no authority to order cars in the 
city abadoned. 

Henry M. Earle, general counsel for 
the local traction company, took the 
stand that the commission was guided 
by principles of common sense and jus- 
tice, when it ordered abandoned the 
operation of an unprofitable railway. 
He said further that the city had been 
given better transportation than it ever 
had, and that if the franchise were 
forfeited, the city would have no street 
railway at all, because no individual or 
company would accept a franchise in 
view of the loss it imposes and of the 
attitude of the city administration 
toward this business proposition. He 
said that the fact was overlooked by 
the relators that Spartanburg had, for 
more than twenty years, the benefit of 
the services of a utility company built 
entirely at the expense of outside cap- 
ital, and that the right of the investors 
to be protected against the alleged for- 
feiture had also received little con- 
sideration. Further, that the injury the 
public would receive through the crip- 
pling of the utility had also been over- 
looked. 

He referred to the unreasonableness 
of the city in demanding transportation 
which was now out of date. He said 
that the abandonment by the public of 
the mule cars in 1899 and of the elec- 
tric cars in 1920 was the natural result 
of progress and development, and that 
an established utility should not be re- 
quired to forfeit its right to exist as an 
alternative to incurring the loss con- 
sequent to such natural changes. 

In conclusion, he stated that the re- 
lators might, for reasons of their own, 
attempt to take advantage of the com- 
pany’s position brought about by the 
changed conditions, but that the com- 
mission had been created and organized 
for the purpose of protecting the rights 
of the State of South Carolina in its 
public utilities, and that it had seen fit 
to stop the confiscation and forfeiture 
and to protect alike the public utility 
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company and the investors through con- 
siderations that were ignored by the 
City Commissioners. He said that the 
company had not declined to furnish 
service, that the public was not “irrep- 
arably” or otherwise “injured” and 
that adequate service was being and 
will be afforded under the direction of 
the commission, which had full author- 
ity and jurisdiction. 

It will be recalled that cars in the 
city of Spartanburg were ordered aban- 
doned July 21, through an order from 
the South Carolina Railroad Commis- 
sion. Following the actual stopping of 
the cars, the company maintained the 
regular schedule on the interurban 
lines from the city limits on the west- 
ern side of the city to Saxon mills and 
on the eastern limits to Clifton and 
Glendale Mill villages. The various 
steps in the controversy have been fol- 
lowed from time to time in these 
columns. 

In the meantime the company is oper- 
ating buses in the city of Spartanburg 
proper, which are giving satisfaction to 
the patrons, and the company, at the 
same time, is continuing the electric 
railway service on the suburban line, 
which runs about 10 miles beyond the 
city limits. Since Oct. 8 no step has 
been taken by the court, and un- 
doubtedly some time will elapse before 
a decision will be rendered. 

Following the hearing, the city on 
Oct. 20 filed an additional argument 
which quotes, at length from the deci- 
sion rendered by the court in connection 
with the New Jersey traction difficulty. 


Chamber of Commerce Boosts 
Company’s Position in 
Richmond 


The Chamber of Commerce of Rich- 
mond, Va., recently adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 


Whereas the Virginia Railway & Power 
Company, inspired by an abiding faith in 
the fairness of the people of Richmond, has 
lately expended and authorized to be spent 
large sums of money in order to secure the 
adequacy of its service to the public and 
make its proper contribution to the general 
prosperity and growth of the city, and 

Whereas this substantial expression of 


good faith has stabilized and improved busi-- 


ness conditions; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the city of Richmond, Va., urge 
upon its members and other civic bodies, 
and the public in general, a united effort to 
secure for the company through the City 
Council such revision of its franchise obli- 
gations as will insure a fair and equitable 
franchise and establish for the company a 
credit base to enable it to provide adequate, 
satisfactory service to the public. 


The company is fighting for a 
recognized valuation for rate-making 
purposes in Norfolk at the present 
time and better conditions in Ports- 
mouth, which will appeal to the public 
lender and increase the stability of the 
company’s stocks and bonds. The same 
is true in Richmond, where officials are 
unable to carry out improvement pro- 
grams because the city has not passed 
on its application for a blanket fran- 
chise to cover a number of old existing 
franchises which have begun to expire. 

In a new statement, printed in 
Public Service News, the Richmond 
bulletin of the company for car dis- 
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tribution, now current, the company 
says, in commenting on its expendi- 
tures, that public utilities must always 
be in a position of inviting new capital, 
and that new capital is attracted only 
by prosperity on a sound economic 
financial basis. 


Denies Commission Jurisdiction 
to Order Extensions in 
Los Angeles 


A ruling of the State Supreme Court 
of California revealed on Oct. 31 that 
the writ of mandate sought by the 
Hollywood Board of Trade to compel 
the State Railroad Commission to 
assume jurisdiction of and to hear and 
determine a complaint against the Los 
Angeles Railway Corporation, which 
the Hollywood Board of Trade had filed 
with the commission, was denied. 

Since 1918 the Hollywood Board of 
Trade has vigorously sought the right 
to place the power with some municipal 
or state board or commission to force 
the Los Angeles Railway Corporation 
to extend its lines into the Hollywood 
district of the city of Los Angeles. At 
various hearings the California State 
Railroad Commission has taken the 
stand that it did not have the power to 
order the extensions as the Hollywood 
district was already adequately served 
by the local lines of the Pacific Elec- 
tric System, and it was the opinion that 
the line extensions wouki produce 
duplicate service in territory already 
supplied with car service. Also, in 
the particulary territory into which ex- 
tensions were sought the present fare 
of the serving line was 10 cents. It 
was the issue of the Hollywood Board 
of Trade that the extension of the other 
line would produce a 5-cent fare. 

The Los Angeles Board of Public 
Utilities took the stand‘that it could not 
comply with the Board of Trade’s peti- 
tion and order the extensions, as the 
City Attorney of Los Angeles ruled 
that under the terms of the city’s char- 
ter the Board of Public Utilities did not 
have authority to issue such an order. 

It was suggested to the Board of 
Trade of Hollywood that it file a suit to 
determine who had jurisdiction. 

After the Board of Trade had filed its 
original petition to the commission to 
order the line extensions, the commis- 
sion saw fit to dismiss the application at 
a hearing held in Los Angeles, as the 
Board of Trade failed to present suffi- 
cient evidence to support its application 
that the ordering of such line extensions 
by the commission into Hollywood 
would be to the advantage of all parties 
and the public in. general provided the 
question was determined by the courts 
prior to an exhaustive hearing on the 
merits of the case. 

The court held that the question was 
a municipal matter and that the public 
utilities act, in so far as it seeks to 
confer jurisdiction upon the State Rail- 
road Commission to order a street rail- 
way to extend its lines into a new ter- 
ritory in which it has no franchise, is 
ineffective for that purpose and to that 
extent void. 
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Tax and Free Transportation . 
Are Heavy Burdens 


The City Council of Seattle, Wash., 
recently referred to the franchise com- 
mittee a petition of the privately owned 
Seattle & Rainier Valley Railway ask- 
ing relief from its franchise require- 
ments that it pay the citya gross rev- 
enue tax of 3 per cent, and also 
give policemen, firemen and other city 
officials free transportation. The peti- 
tion recites that the company is unable 
to earn dividends on all its stocks, but 
nevertheless has removed the disparity 
in fares between the Rainier Valley 
line and the Seattle Municipal Railway 
by eliminating the transfer charges and 
by selling school tokens twelve for 25 
cents. The company will be unable to 
continue these concessions if the tax 
and free transportation requirements 
are continued, the petition avers. The 
Rainier Valley company also asked re- 
peal of an ordinance requiring the com- 
pany to pave a portion of its right of 
way in Rainier Avenue between Morgan 
Street and Graham Street, asserting | 
the work.was unnecessary, and that 
the cost, $39,600, including replace- 
ments of tracks, would be a heavy 
strain on the company’s finances. 


Partial Service Resumed 
in Saginaw 

Partial resumption of street car 
service with the motor bus as an aux- 
ilary has taken place in Saginaw, and 
within the next ten days, according to 
present plans of the officers, the entire 
Saginaw Transit Company will be in 
operation. 

Service was started on Nov. 1 as an 
aid to the merchants who observed the’ 
annual fall Dollar Day, which a major- 
ity admitted was the largest since 
Dollar Day was begun several years 
ago, and most of them asserted that 
the improved city transportation serv- 
ice had a great deal to do with the 
success of the merchandising event. 

The company was not ready to com- 
mence operations, but it was decided 
to start two complete car lines and 
three motor bus routes to aid the jit- 
neys that have been serving the city 
since the suspension of street car serv- 
ice on Aug. 10, 1921. 

Just as rapidly as track and over- 
head repairs are made additional cars 
will be placed on the lines, Charles S. 
Kressler, general manager of the com- 
pany, says. Special crossings, dia- 
monds and switches that have delayed 
work have been received and are now 
being installed. Although the jitney 
buses are giving the company competi- 
tion, this will not be for long, as their 
licenses expire Nov. 30, and in the 
meantime the City Council will pass 
necessary legislation to prevent all 
competition with the car company. 

Mr. Kressler has started advocating — 
the best patronage for the car lines. 
His opening campaign launched with 
the merchants of the city whom he ad- 
dressed was referred to in detail in the 
Oct. 27 issue of the ELECTRIC Ra 
JOURNAL. 
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Governor Smith Optimistic 
More Republicans in Assembly, but 
New York’s Democratic Governor 
Is Hopeful About Traction 
Program 


In spite of the personal appeal of 
Governor Smith to the voters of the 
state of New York to give him a 
Democratic lower house in the Legis- 
lature, the people up-state did not 
enthuse in support of the proposed 
public utility control and hydro-electric 
development legislation. As a result of 
the election on Nov. 6 the Assembly is 
Republican by an increased majority. 

It is anticipated, however, that the 
Republicans will propose compromise 
legislation dealing with public utility 
regulation and power development. The 
most that can be expected, however, is 
some attempt to solve the New York 
City traction muddle, and that some 
effort will be made in this direction by 
the Republican Assembly leaders seems 
certain with a Gubernatorial and Presi- 
dential campaign coming on next year. 

Under the Hearst-Hylan plan de- 
feated in the Legislature this year, the 
functions of the Transit Commission, 
with jurisdiction in New York City, 
would have been transferred to the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
of New York City. Among the objec- 
tions raised by the Republicans was 
that the program advanced by the 
Democrats did not insure the perma- 
nency of the 5-cent fare and did not 
require municipally operated lines to 
be self-sustaining, but that it left the 
Board of Estimate the power to ,in- 
crease rates and provided for the con- 
cealment of losses and merging into the 
tax rate. 

The Republicans also opposed the 
appropriation by the city for bus lines. 


NEw PLAN FOR TRANSIT COMMISSION 


It is said that Governor Smith has 
a plan under consideration calling for 
the elimination of the Transit Commis- 
sion appointed by Governor Miller, but 
which will recognize the principle of 
state regulation of transit lines. All 
functions now performed by the Tran- 
sit Commission in connection with the 
planning and construction of new tran- 
sit lines would be recognized as city 
functions and shifted to the Board of 
Estimate or some agency created by 
the city for the purpose of taking over 
this work. It is said that Governor 
Smith will submit a transit proposal 
which in the main will follow the lines 
suggested by the Republicans in the 
Assembly at the conferences with Gov- 
-ernor Smith in the closing weeks of last 
year’s Legislature. 

What the Governor regards as a 
necessary prerequisite for the solution 
of the traction difficulty is to break the 
deadlock between state authority and 
city authority. It is said that a com- 
promise is now possible, for while the 
Republicans with their majority in, the 
Assembly would have the power to pre- 
vent abolition of the Transit Commis- 
sion, Democratic leaders can’t see any 
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reason why they should want to exer- 
cise that power as long as this conten- 
tion for the principle of State super- 
vision is not disregarded. 


Notes 


News 


Propose Thirty-eight per Cent In- 
crease.—Proposals of the employees of 
the Worcester Consolidated and Spring- 
field Street Railway Companies in con- 
nection with a contract to replace that 
which expires Dec. 81 call for an eight- 
hour day, a maximum of 80 cents an 
hour for regular blue uniform men, 95 
cents an hour for one-man car opera- 
tors and a 30 per cent increase of pay 
for miscellaneous employees. As com- 
puted by the company officials, the em- 
ployees’ proposals call for an increase 
of 38 per cent over the existing rates, 
figured on the hourly basis, or 22 per 
cent when figured by the day, plus the 
reduction of the workday from nine to 
eight hours. In the case of one-man 
car operators it is figured that the in- 
crease would be 44 per cent, on the 
hourly basis. The increased wage for 
platform men would be $5.60 minimum 
to $6.40 maximum, per day of eight 
hours, and $7.60 for one-man car oper- 
ators. The companies propose 58 cents 
an hour as the maximum, as at present, 
with an additional 5 cents an hour for 
one-man car operators, and elimination 
of certain bonuses. The first confer- 
ences took place on Nov. 5. 


Comments on Power Situation.— 
Alexander MacKenzie, president of the 
Brazilian Traction, Light & Power Com- 
pany, was among the arrivals on the 
S.S. American Legion of the Munson 
Steamship Line in New York recently. 
Sir Alexander reported that his com- 
pany, which furnishes all the traction, 
light and telephone service to Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo, Brazil, is com- 
pleting a new 160,000-hp. plant 100 
miles from Rio de Janeiro. He also 
said that the present plant, which only 
provides 75,000 or 80,000 hp., was not 
only inadequate but that the water sup- 
ply in that section was running low. 


Men Want Conferences.—The street 
car men’s union has renewed its request 
of the directors of the United Electric 
Railways, Providence, R. I., for’ a con- 
ference on its recently submitted draft 
agreement including a wage increase 
and the closed shop. In a letter signed 
by Business Agent Coleman and Secre- 
tary Coates the men claim that a 
proposition which looks to conferences 
to settle differences is reasonable. The 
company had called for immediate arbi- 
tration. \ 


Wages Increased. — The Frankford, 
Holmesburg & Tacony Railway, which 
operates a trolley line to the northeast- 
ern section of Philadelphia, has volun- 
tarily granted its employees a wage 
increase of 8 cents an hour. This makes 
the new scale 48 cents. The increase, 
which went into. effect on Sept. 16, af- 
fects about 100 men. 
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Disapprove “L’’ Scrapping. — The 
trustees of the Boston Elevated Railway 
are opposed to the removal of the-ele- 
vated structure and the substitution 
of subways on the ground that such 
change would cost $80,000,000. In a 
special report to the Legislature re- 
cently filed, the trustees say that if 
$80,000,000 is to be spent, the money 
should be used to provide additional 
service, which would benefit the com- 
munity as a whole rather than the de- 
struction of lines already built. They 
concur in the opinion of the transit 
commissioners who reported in 19138 
that the “advantage to be gained by 
substituting subways for elevated struc- 
tures are in no way commensurate to 
the expense.” 

Pay Increase Granted.—An increase 
of from 48 to 73 cents an hour to shop- 
craft workmen on the Washington, 
Baltimore & Annapolis Railroad has 
been granted. About 200 men will be 
benefited by the increase, it was an- 
nounced by Edward D. Bieretz, business 
agent of the Electrical Workers’ Union. 
Several weeks ago the men went on 
strike after failure to get the increase 
asked for but were persuaded to return 
to work pending negotiations. 

Benefits of Merger Noted—As the 
result of recent consolidations, 1,700 
miles of transmission line, serving 
about 14,000 square miles of territory 
in Illinois, is now included in the prop- 
erties of the Central Illinois Public 
Service Company, Mattoon, Ill. The 
company has taken over eight concerns 
in central and southern Illinois. The 
consolidation, according to officials of 
the company, makes possible the gen- 
eration and purchase for distribution to 
customers of about 175,000,000 kw.-hr. 
in 1923, as compared with 128,000,000 
generated during 1922. The new Cen- 
tral Illinois Public Service Company, as 
the result of the merger, now includes 
the Middle West Power Company, Can- 
ton Gas & Electric Company, Lewis- 
town Electric Company, Central Illinois 
Power Company and other utilities. 

Franchise Revoked, Cars Still Oper- 
ating.—Although the franchise of the 
Waverly, Sayre & Athens Traction Com- 
pany, in Sayre, Pa., has been revoked, 
the company is still operating cars be- 
tween Waverly and Athens. The rea- 
son for the revoking of the franchise 
is bound up with the financial inability 
of the company to meet all the pave- 
ment requirements in Sayre. - The 
borough requires that pavement should 
be-made in accordance with the fran- 
chise, i.e., with concrete. The company 
finished a considerable lot of pavement 
last fall with tarvia asphalt and in- 


tended to finish the remaining ? mile 
in the same manner. The Burgess, 
however, insisted on the pavement 


being laid with concrete or the fran- 
chise annulled. The business men 
of Sayre have petitioned the Borough 
Council to reconsider the revoking of 
the franchise because of the business 
loss to the merchants and the incon- 
venience to hundreds of persons who 
use the line, but the Borough Council 
refused to take action in the matter, 
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Foreign News 


Proposed Extensions in 
Province of Milan 


Further Electrification of State Rail- 
ways and a Subway in City of 
Milan Under Consideration 


The Council of the Province of Milan 
is negotiating with the Italian Govern- 
ment and a number of traction com- 
panies to increase the mileage of elec- 
tric interurbans in the Province of 
Milan. Apart from a number of elec- 
tric interurbans and steam tramways 
which are now in operation, a great 
number of country bus lines are giving 
service in the country, generally in a 
very poor and unsatisfactory way. 

The total mileage of new lines to be 
built for electrical operation in the 
Milan province is 68. The lines which 
are now steam operated and whose 
electrification will be subsidized by the 
province total 80 miles. 

It is further planned to restore about 
thirty miles of lines which had been 
abandoned during the war and after 
the war period. Several of these com- 
panies are considering the adoption of 
Diesel electric or straight gas rail cars 
on these short lines. 


GENOA-MILAN LINE 


The Italian State Railways has re- 
cently added about 36 miles to its 
three-phase electric system on the 
Turin-Genoa-Milan triangle. The total 
mileage now in service is about 300. It 
is planned to operate fast passenger 
trains on the section between Genoa 
and Voghera at a maximum speed of 
77 m.p.h. This will shorten the limited 
train schedule between Milan and Genoa 
by about thirty minutes. The distance 
of 95 miles formerly was covered in 
two hours and forty minutes, there 
being heavy grades in the electrified 
section. 
mated that the cost of electrification of 
the track, exclusive of buildings, track 
repairs and locomotives, has amounted 
to approximately 1,000,000 lire per 
kilometer, while new electric locomo- 
tives cost approximately 1,200,000 lire 
each. .It is estimated that, apart from 
the passenger traffic, it will be possible 
to move 4,000 freight cars daily between 
the harbor of Genoa, Milan and the 
Simplon and Gothard lines toward 
Switzerland. 


FRANCHISE FOR AN UNDERGROUND 
ROAD FOR MILAN 


At the meeting on July 31 of the 
Milan Municipal Council, Public Works 
Commissioner Marchetti gave an ac- 
count of the franchise negotiations 
pending between the city of Milan and 
the Milan Metropolitan Railways for 
the construction of a system of under- 
ground electric railways. 5 

This Italian-French-Spanish Corpora- 


The State Railways has esti- 


tion is affiliated with the same interests 
which control the Paris underground 
and the Madrid subways, and proposes 
to invest at least 150,000,000 lire in the 
construction of three subway lines in 
the city of Milan. The first line to be 
built will have as its terminals Loreto 
Circle, at the northern end of the city 
where the express and local interurban 
lines from Monza enter, and the indus- 
trial fair grounds at the south. It 
would have a route mileage of about 5 
miles, with fifteen stations. It is pur- 
posed to start work this year in order 
to put the first line in operation by 
1925. The two other lines will complete 
a loop around the city line of Milan and 
will connect all interurban terminals 
with the State Railways Central, New 
and Southern stations and with the 
Northern Railways station. 


ELEcTRIC RoAD TAKES OVER 
Boat SERVICE 


The Italian Minister of Public Works 
has turned over the operation of the 
Lake Maggiore steamboat service to the 
Cisalpine Public Undertakings Com- 
pany, which is also the owner and 
operator of the Domodossovla-Locarno 
Hlectric Railway. From 1916 to the 
present this steamboat service has been 
operated by the Italian Government. 


New London Underground 
Railway Offices 


To secure greater efficiency and more 
economic working and administration, a 
new office building is being erected at 
St. James’ Park Station for the housing 
of the staff of London’s Underground. 
With the growth in the work it has 
become imperative that the various 
staffs, which are now scattered about 
London, should be concentrated, ‘and to 
this end designs were prepared for a 
new office building adjacent to the exist- 
ing headquarters at Electric Railway 
House. 


Municipal: Tramways in England 
Sold to Private Companies 


The Ilkeston Town Council has sold 
its tramway and electricity undertak- 
ings to the Nottinghamshire & Derby- 
shire Tramway Company. and the 
Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire Elec- 
tric Power Company, at a figure fully 
£8,000 greater than the amount required 
to pay off the outstanding loans. The 
Town Council is thought to have been 
fortunate in securing such favorable 
terms. Some years ago numerous mu- 
nicipalities in England undertook ex- 
tensive tramway and electric lighting 
operations, with the idéa that the mu- 
nicipalities could operate better and 
more cheaply than private enterprise. 
In the case of the smaller towns this 
has not worked out very well, because 
the business is done on such .a small 
scale that it is usually uneconomical. 
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Compagnie Generale Francaise 
de Tramways 


Appropos of the new extension of the 
accord between the Compagnie Generale 
de Tramways Francaises and the vari- 
ous municipalities wherein it operates 
the following figures of the results of 
recent operations indicate that here, as 
in so many other cases, the lines are 
having difficulty in keeping up with the 
demands upon them, particularly so 
with respect to the Paris municipal 
tramways as well as most others in 
France. Returns have increased greatly, 
so have running expenses, and the 
amounts available, or which can be 
readily had, for real improvements, as 
well in track renewals as in rolling 
stock, are by no means adequate. The 
figures herewith are for eight months’ 
operation, and with the proportionate 
increase continuing until the end of the 
year they may well show an augmenta- 
tion of nearer 15 per cent than 10 per 
cent. With ulterior increases on the 
same scale it is certain that a vast 
system of improvements on all hands 
will be necessary to cope with the 
traffic of five years hence. 


Receiptsin Francs Receipts in Francs 
Eight Months Eight Months 
1923 1922 


Marseilles... . 29,970,811 28,210,906 
Le Havre..... 5,778,209 5,656,781 
Nancy....... 4,305,534 3,934,992 
Orlwans...... 965,474 897,594 


The total increase is 2,319,756 francs, 
which for the proper standard of com- 
parison must be turned into dollars at 
the normal, not the present, rate of 
exchange, say 5 francs to the dollar. 
Marseilles, with nearly a million popu- 
lation, has receipts of around $8,000,000 
a year, and Orleans, with fifty thousand, 
but $240,000. 


Glasgow Tramway Extension 


The tramway department of the 
Glasgow Town Council on Aug. 1 for- 
mally took over the line of the Glas- 
gow Subway Railway and the Paisley 
& District Tramways as agreed and 
confirmed by act of Parliament. The 
subway purchase price was £385,000 
and that of the Paisley tramways 
£250,000. By the addition of these two 
properties the city’s municipal tram- 
way system has been extended by 24 
miles, of which 6 miles is accounted for 
by the subway. The total length of 
route under the control of the tram- 
way department is now 126 miles. 


Narrow Gage and Top Deck 
Covers 


The British Ministry of Transport 
has refused to sanction the use of top- 
deck covers for cars running on the 
narrow gage of 3 ft. 6 in. at Chester, on 
the ground of the risk of overturning, - 
especially from wind pressure. 
q 

Debentures Issued. — The London 
Underground Railway has issued £6,- 
000,000 of 4% per cent debentures. 
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Financial and Corporate 


Dismantling Likely 


Supreme Court Hears Report of Re- 
ceiver on Northern Massachusetts 
and Connecticut Valley Systems 


That the Northern Massachusetts and 
Connecticut Valley Street Railway sys- 
tems would soon be dismantled in large 
part, if not wholly, was the tenor of 
evidence and discussion at a hearing 
given Noy. 2 in Boston by Judge De 
Courcy of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court on the fourth report of Daniel 
P. Abercrombie, receiver. 

The Northern Massachusetts case was 
considered first. Mr. Abercrombie said 
the Athol division was operated at:a 
profit and he believed that sale of it 
as a going concern was feasible. He 
said the whole property, if sold for 
dismantling, would bring about $125,000 
and there would be claims of about 

- $60,000, leaving about 10 cents on a 
dollar for the holders of $500,000 worth 
of bonds. He added that he believed 
he could do better than this at a re- 
eeiver’s sale. 

Taking up the Connecticut Valley 
system, Mr. Abercrombie said the lines 
showed an operating loss of approxi- 
mately $15,000 since the beginning of 
the present calendar year, and that 


passenger revenue in this period had. 


been $41,000 below the corresponding 
period of 1920. He asked for authority 
to issue receiver’s certificates in the 
amount of $30,000 to pay taxes and 
‘power bills. 

Bentley W. Warren, appearing for 
a bondholders’ committee and for two 
‘banks holding mortgages, offered ob- 
jections to a receiver’s sale of the prop- 

erties, preferring foreclosure. 
Judge De Courcy directed counsel to 
try to agree on whether the sale shall 
be by receiver or through foreclosure, 
on the question whether or to what 
extent the lines should be operated in 
the meantime, and what amount of re- 
‘ceiver’s certificates should be issued. 

On the part of Chambers of Com- 
merce in the larger towns involved some 
discussion has taken place relative~ to 
organizing local companies to take over 
lines in a position to pay profits, and 
there have also been conferences with 
bus operators concerning the feasibility 
of installing a bus service to supplant 
the trolley service. 


Income Lower, Traffic Increases 
in Detroit 


The total operating revenue for the 
city of Detroit, Department of Street 
Railways, during September was $1,843,- 
027 against $1,532,927. The former 
figure included revenue from transpor- 
tation amounting to $1,766,670. The 
total operating expenses for the month 
of September were $1,360,890, com- 
pared with $1,073,417 for the same 


month a year ago. Net revenue from 
railway operations was $482,137 in Sep- 
tember of the current year. A year ago 
it was $459,511. The net income shows 
a slight decrease over that of Septem- 
ber, 1922. A year ago it was $61,026, 
and in September of this year it was 
$59,218. Total passenger traffic in- 
creased from 35,770,063 in September, 
1922, to 38,385,837 in September, 1923. 


Reorganization of Washington- 
Virginia Company 

A reorganization of the Washing- 
ton-Virginia Railway is being planned 
by a noteholders’ committee, under 
which the road has operated for the 
past three years. The first step in 
the proposed reorganization will be the 
filing of petitions in the courts of the 
District of Columbia and Virginia to 
have the rights of the various lien 
holders judicially determined. 

The noteholders’ committee met in 
Philadelphia recently and decided to 
start proceedings for a reorganization. 
While preparing the court petition, 
Mattie M. Newcomer, an _ individual 
bondholder, unexpectedly filed suit at 
Fairfax Court House, asking that a 
receiver be appointed, 

The petition for receiver, which was 
filed by Attorneys Charles H. Merrillat 
and William M. Ellison, alleged that 
the company had defaulted in the pay- 
ment of dividends for the past three 
years. 

The charges brought are that cor- 
poration officials have allowed the 
properties to reach that degree of 
insolvency through “wrongful misap- 
propriation, waste and reckless im- 
provident and unlawful financiering, 
abuse of its corporate powers and 
unlawful diversions of proceeds” of 
several of the bond issues and mort- 
gages, 

Judge Samuel G. Brent has ordered 
that the defendants to the petition show 
cause why a receiver should not be 
appointed. 

The allegations made extend over a 
period of time from 1908 to the-present. 
The two lines—the Falls Church line 
and the Mount Vernon line—were at 
that time merged. Clarence P. King, 
who became president of the consoli- 
dated companies in 1908, later became 
president of the Washington Railway 
& Electric Company. 

The Washington Utilities Company, 
the petition cites, was created under 
the laws of Virginia by Clarence P. 
King as “part of a scheme of accom- 
plishing a huge consolidation of street 
railway interest in and about the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and adjoining states.” 

This scheme, as well as many others, 
the petitioner says, collapsed, thus 
bringing about the state of insolvency 
in which the, company now finds itself. 


Judgment Affirmed 


Supreme Court Rules Philadelphia 
Banks Must Give Columbus Rail- 
way $1,136,310 


The Ohio Supreme Court in affirming 
the judgment of the Franklin County 
Court of Appeals in the Augusta Slay- 
maker case gives the treasury of the 
Columbus Railway, Light & Power Com- 
pany $1,136,310 to be paid by E. W. 
Clark & Company, Philadelphia bankers. 
This decision ends one of the hardest 
fought controversies in the railway field. 

The story began in December, 1918, 
when Augusta Slaymaker and other 
stockholders of the company brought 


. suit to recover money paid to the Clarks 


for their services as fiscal agents of the 
local concern. 

In December, 1920, shortly after con- 
trol of the company had been wrested 
from the Clarks by Charles L. Kurtz 
and his associates, leave was obtained 
for it to enter the Slaymaker case via 
a cross-petition in which it was sought 
to recover for the company certain 
sums which, it was claimed, had been 
obtained or expended illegally by the 
Clarks. Included in these sums were 
commissions paid by the Clarks to 
themselves on the sale of Rail-Light 
securities; payments made the Clarks 
for supervision of construction of cer- 
tain equipment; losses incurred by the 
“franchise surrender” in 1918; payments 
made by E. K. Stewart, treasurer un- 
der Clark, to John Scott Anderson, C. C. 
Philbrick, and others from what was 
denominated the “Yellow Dog Fund,” 
and other alleged illegal payments and 
expenditures. 


JUDGE KINKEAD SUSTAINS JUDGMENT 


Judge George B. Okey was named 
master commissioner to hear the testi- 
mony, and after several months ren- 
dered his report, finding for the com- 
pany on nearly every ground. He was 
sustained, in the main, by Common 
Pleas Judge Kinkead, whose opinion 
scathingly arraigned the Clarks for the 
way in which they had enriched them- 
selves at the expense of the Rail-Light 
stockholders, and decreed that the 
Clarks should return to the Rail-Light 
the sum of $1,512,021 and pay all costs 
in the proceedings. 

Although Judge Kinkead was sus- 
tained by the Court of Appeals, the 
amount of the judgment was fixed at 
$1,136,310. The principal items follow: 


Management contracts ......... $224,716.05 


Profit on sale of stocks......... 117,841.72 
Franchise surrender ..........- 64,659.00 
Stewart withdrawals .......... 218,527.31 
John Scott Anderson .......... 173,273.40 

OCA men eatete ietets\a afatamyetalscelss $799,017.48 


Interest on these amounts from the 
date of their payment to April 1, 1923, 
brought the total of the appeals court 
judgment to $1,136,310. The Clarks 
now also must pay interest upon that 
sum from April 1 to the date of pay- 
ment of the judgment, and in addition, 
must pay all court costs as a result of 
the decision of the Supreme Court. 

Charles L. Kurtz, president of the 
Columbus Railway, Light & Power 
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Company, said that acquisition of the 
above-mentioned amount would help 
toward the improvements and new con- 
struction projects that needed to be car- 
ried out. He said that new cars were 
needed as the present equipment was 
insufficient. His company needs in ad- 
dition a new power plant which alone 
will call for an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $4,000,000, and car line exten- 
sions must be undertaken in the near 
future. 

There still remains the possibility of 
the Philadelphia bankers having the 
case transferred into Federal Court. 
The $1,136,310 is subject to orders of 
the state courts and unless restrained 
by federal action can be paid to the Co- 
lumbus Railway at once. The various 
steps in this controversy have been fol- 
lowed from time to time in these 
columns. 


Investigation of Service Resump- 
tion in Kewanee Started 


An electric railway line will be sal- 
vaged from the junk pile if $140,000 can 
be raised in Kewanee, IIl., to finance a 
new company. Pursuant to the stop- 
ping of the interurban service between 
Kewanee and Galva and the city cars in 
Kewanee recently a representative 
group of citizens and the board of 
directors of the Chamber of Commerce 
have lost no time in delving into the 
problem of resuming operation of serv- 
ice formerly provided by the Galesburg 
& Kewaneé Electric Railway. 

A thorough investigation reveals the 
fact that new cars and extensive work 
on the South Main Street line will be 
necessary, the total cost of the im- 
provements being about $90,000. -This 
with the $50,000 which must be paid to 
David Wine, the junk dealer who pur- 
chased the line, brings the. total sum 
needed to $140,000. 

With a capitalization of only $140,- 


000 the belief is general that the cars . 


can be operated at a fair return. So 
confident is Mr. Wine, the purchaser, 
of these possibilities that he has offered 
to take $50,000 of stock in the new con- 
cern provided a first mortgage upon the 
property is given him. EK. E. Bakez, 
president of the Kewanee Boiler Com- 
pany, in behalf of that concern, offered 
to take $10,000 worth of stock, leaving 
only $80,000 to be raised. 


Indianapolis Company Wants 
Loan for Tax Purposes 


Approval of the negotiation by the 
Indianapolis Street Railway of ap- 
proximately $150,000 to obtain funds 
with which to pay taxes of the com- 
pany was asked by Robert I. Todd, 
president, in a recent conference with 
John H. McCardle, chairman of the 
Public Service Commission. Although 
the company is maintaining service in 
Indianapolis with a 5-cent fare, one 
of the lowest in the country, the 
revenue of the company is not suffi- 
cient even to pay taxes when due, Mr. 
Todd told the commissioner. 

Under the public service commission 
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law, utilities wishing to make a loan 
for a period of less than a year are 
not required to obtain the approval of 
the commission. Loans made for one 
year or more must be approved by 
the commission. Mr. -Todd told Mr. 
McCardle that he was not sure the tax 
loan could be taken care of within a 
year. 

The financial condition of the com- 
pany and the continuance of the 5-cent 
fare in Indianapolis, it is said, depend 
largely upon the outcome of the ap- 
plication of the Terre Haute, Indian- 
apolis & Eastern Traction Company 
for a certificate of convenience and 
necessity to enter the electric field in 
Indianapolis. The commission and the 
City Council both approved the plan. 
The matter was carried to the courts 
by other electric companies objecting 
to the granting of the certificate. The 
action of the commission was upheld 
in the Circuit Court and the case is 
pending before the Supreme Court. 

The Terre Haute, Indianapolis & 
Eastern case has a direct bearing on 
the railway situation, it was explained, 
because the electric company 
provide electric current for the car 
company. It has been stated that the 
saving to the car company on electric 
current would amount to enough to 
pay the taxes of the company. 


Holdings in Waterloo 
Relinquished 


During a special meeting in Water- 
loo, Iowa, pf the board of directors 


‘of the Waterloo, Cedar Falls & North- 


ern Railway, C. D. Cass and L. S. 
Cass, president and general manager 
of the traction system, relinquished all 
their holdings to the bondholders to 
develop a bus line. They now have 
big buses operating between Waterloo 
and Cedar Falls and have made plans 
to extend their lines to Winthrop on 
the east. It is believed their future 
plans will include development of bus 
transportation in central Iowa. 

C. M. Cheney, vice-president .of the 
Des Moines & Central Iowa Interurban 
Company, was named president and 
general manager to succeed the Cass 
brothers in the interurban property 
they relinquished. ~ 

The property is valued at between 
$9,000,000 and $10,000,000, with 
$7,500,000 indebtedness against it. Of 
this amount there are $5,500,000 in 
first mortgage bonds, with the company 
owing the balance of $2,000,000 to the 
government. 

Cass brothers have sought to have 
the affairs of the company adjusted 
to the satisfaction of the bondholders 
for some time past, since it was seen 
that the railway was being operated 
at a loss each month. The average 
loss a month is approximately $12,000. 
The transaction was friendly in every 
particular. 

With Waterloo as a center, the com- 
pany has lines extending to Cedar 
Rapids, Waverly and Cedar Falls, be- 
sides the city service in Waterloo and 
Cedar Falls. - 
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Birmingham Receivers Allowed 
to Default Interest Payment 


The lifting of the receivership of 
the Birmingham Railway, Light and 
Power Company on Jan. 1 is made 
possible by a decision of Judge W. I. 
Grubb of the United States Court for 
the Northern District of Alabama, 
allowing the receivers to default in the 
payment of interest due on Nov 1 on 
the refunding and extension mortgage 
bonds of the company. Judge Grubb 
handed down: his decision at a hearing 
held in Birmingham on Oct. 30. 

Some time ago it was agreed that 
the bonds, which are held by various 
parties and which amount to $4,600,000, 
be deposited with a committee for re- 
demption. It was stated at the meet- 
ing held before Judge Grubb that 75 
per cent of these bonds have already 
been deposited with the committee. 
Arrangements are made to purchase 
from the committee all coupons due on 
these bonds Noy. 1. Practically all 
of these bonds held by parties in Bir- 
mingham have been deposited with the 
committee and many from other places 
also. There was some difficulty in 
locating all of the bonds, hence the 
time for their deposit with the com- 
mittee was extended from Oct. 31, 1923, 
to Dec. 1, 1923. 

At the hearing held before Judge 
Grubb Attorney W. B. White of Till- 
man, Bradley & Baldwin, appeared for 
the co-receivers of the Birmingham 
Railway, Light & Power Company, Lee 
C. Bradley and J. S. Pevear. Attorney 
Powell C. White of New York appeared 
for the bond holding committee. There 
was no protest offered against default 
in the payment of the 6 per cent in- 
terest on the bonds. In all cases 
where bonds have been deposited checks 
are being mailed to the holders. 

It is intimated that with the lifting 
of the receivership, which is to take 
place about Jan. 1, 1924, many im- 
provements will be made by the Bir- 
mingham Railway, Light & Power 
Company, in the way of new equip- 
ment and the extension of some of its 
lines. With the elimination of the 
jitney and the reduction of cash fares 
from 8 to 7 cents traffic on the cars 
has increased considerably. 


New Directors Elected in St. John 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the New Brunswick Power 
Company, St. John, N. B., the following 
board was elected: Walter C. Allison, of 
Manchester, Robertson & Allison, Ltd. 
St. John; W. S. Fisher of Emerson & 
Fisher, Ltd., St. John; L. C. Gerry of 
Bodell & Company, Providence R. L; 
W. E. Golding of George McKean and 
Company, Ltd., St. John; J. L. McAvity 
of McLean, Holt & Company and T 
McAvity & Sons, Ltd., St. John; A. P 
Paterson of Baird & Peters, Ltd., St 
John; M. A. Pooler, general manage! 
and vice-president of company; E, N 
Sanderson, New York, president of the 
company, and Richard Sullivan, broker 
St. John. 
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Iowa Property Sold 


David G. Fisher, president of the 
Iowa Southern Utilities Company, 
operating the street railway lines of 
Centeryille, Iowa, and the electric in- 
terurban railway between Centerville 
and Albia, Iowa, and Centerville and 
Mystic, in addition to serving forty- 
one cities and towns in southern Iowa 
with electric power, has sold his entire 
interests and control of the corpora- 
tion to George M. Bechtel of Daven- 
port. Mr. Bechtel is president of 
Iowa’s oldest bond house, George M. 
Bechtel & Company, and a bank direc- 
tor and manufacturer in Davenport. 

The Iowa Southern has been a finan- 
cial success since it was organized by 
Mr. Fisher and associates in 1916, 
with four power plants in the vicinity 
of Leon, Iowa, as a nucleus. In 1919 
Centerville’s utilities were purchased 
and in 1921 Newton, Iowa, and ad- 
jacent territory were added to the 
chain. 

The corporation’s interurban railroad 
is the outlet for the coal mines of 
Monroe County, which would not 
otherwise have easy access to the 
markets. An approximate tonnage of 
100,000 tons is moved over this inter- 
urban annually, this being the principal 
freight handled by the road. 

Beginning with a population of 
5,000, the Iowa Southern now serves 


-a population considerably in excess of 


75,000. Extensive power plant exten- 
sion and development and transmission 
line extension have taken place in re- 
cent years. 


Can’t Agree on Third Arbitrator 
for Substation Appraisal 


All efforts of the city of Seattle and 
the Puget Sound Power & Light Com- 


_ pany to appoint a board of arbitration, 


satisfactory to both parties, to appraise 
two railway substations to be taken 
over by the city in November have met 
with failure. The city and the company 
have agreed upon two arbitrators, but 
in an effort to name a third each has 
selected seven arbitrators, who have 


been rejected by the other party. James 
_B. Howe, counsel for the company, has 


asked that Mayor Brown certify, on 
behalf of the city, that the arbiters 
named by the two parties have been 
unable to agree upon a third arbiter, 


_as a preliminary to action by the com- 


pany to have Chief Justice John F. 
Main of the State Supreme Court desig- 


nate the third arbitrator. 


Mayor Brown has been advised by 


Corporation Counsel T. J. L. Kennedy 


that the Mayor has no authority to 
certify, except under an_ ordinance 
passed by the City Council specifically 
directing him to do so. The three ap- 
praisers are to fix the value of the two 
substations to be taken over by the city 


' with the first block of 5,000 kw. of the 


power service now being sold to the 
Seattle Municipal Railway by the com- 
pany. The contract by which the city 
bought the railway lines gave the city 
the right to reduce the power contract 
in 5,000-kw. blocks, provided the city 


paid the company for the substations. 
The company has the right, on five 
years notice, to reduce the power serv- 
ice without requiring the city to buy 
the substations. The city has served 
one year notice of its intention to take 
over the first block and substations in 
November. 


Melbourne System to Be 
Extended 


Plans Under Consideration Contemplate 
a Total of 266 Route-Miles of 
Electric Railway 


The report of the Melbourne and 
Metropolitan Tramways Board for the 
year ended June 30, 1923, shows that 
its plan for a general tramway scheme, 
with the abandonment of the present 
cable line and an increase in the tram- 
way route mileage from 125 to 266 be- 
fore the year 1940, has been accepted 
by the Parliamentary standing commit- 
tee on railways. It is now before the 
Minister of Public Works. The prepa- 
ration of this plan occupied the board 
and its officers for about two and one- 
half years and provides for probable 
growth in tramway and railway traffic 
for twenty years ahead. 

On April 5, 1923, the board entered 
into an agreement with its employees, 
following the decision of the Com- 
monwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, providing for an increase 
of pay of 4d. per day to the traffic staff, 
three days good conduct leave in addi- 
tion to the usual twelve days annual 
leave, and time and a half for all work 
on Sundays and holidays. This agree- 
ment will add £60,000 to the annual 
wages bill. It also provides for quar- 
terly adjustment of wages in accord- 
ance with the Commonwealth: statis- 
tician’s cost of living figures. Based 
on these figures for the quarter ended 
June 30, 1923, the wages on Aug. 1, 
1923, were further increased by the 


Population served by tramways........ 667,000 
Journeys per head of population served 

DORAUINITD tsiateraistayer diese vice ave eels elena 340 

Cable Electric 

Gross capitalexpenditure. £2,162,725 £1,946,569 
Mileage of double track... 45.9 53.3 
Mileage of double track 

CHGPRE iio. Sac fhe oh te wie 22 Sr Cree 
Mileage of singletrack.... .......... 19 
Traffic receipts,......... £1,254,282 £656,996 
Totalrevenue. . Raters ne aie2O0, 912 £661,486 
Working expenses. ie iakexs av £924,789 £503,166 
Balance of revenue over ; 

operating expenses.... . £336,123 £158,321 
Car-miles (cable, 14,832,- : 

416: horse, 9,808)... 14,842,224 6,742,428 
Passengers carried reactors 155,820,153 70,811,393 

’ Average maximum num- 

ber of cars in use daily.. 477 177 
Percentage of working ex- 

penses to total revenue. 73.34 76.07 
Average traffic receipts 

per car-mile. . 20. 282d. 23, 386d. 
Average traffic “receipts 

per mile of single track.. £13,480 £5,230 
Average traffic receipts 

per passenger......... met god. 2.226d. 
Average total receipts per : 

car-mile. 20. 39d. 23.55d. 
Average speed - ‘per hour, 

including stops..... ee 9 miles 10 miles 
Scale of fares. . Id. to 34d. Id. to 7d. 
Averag s distance | per : 

penny (Id.).. 1.44 miles 1.104 miles 
Average number of » pass- 

engers per car-mile. . 10.41 10.50 
Number of cars in stock.. 601 204 
Average number of kilo- : 

watt-hours per car-mile ..........- 2353 
Number of employees.... 3,035 1,840 


sum of £55,000 per year. The contract 
will remain in force until March 31, 1925. 

Considerable new construction has 
been completed during the past year, 
including a sample center-entrance car 
which proved so satisfactory in service 
that ninety others have been_ ordered. 
Two single-truck safety cars will be 
imported from the United States. The 
number of electric cars now in service 
is 204, made up of 155 single-truck and 
49 double-truck cars. On the cable 
systems there are 592 grip cars and 
597 other cars. New carhouses with 
sprinklered fire protection have been 
installed. The program for improve- 
ments during the next three years calls 
for an expenditure of £1,700,000. 

Statistics for the year ended June 
30, 1923, are given in the accompanying 
table. 


Suit Fails to Compel Payment 
of $350,000 Tax 


Efforts to force the Cincinnati Trac- 
tion Company and the Cincinnati Street 
Railway to pay the city of Cincinnati 
$350,000, claimed to be the amount of 
tax due the city for 1920, failed on 
Oct. 17, when Judge Stanley Struble, 
in the Hamilton County Common Pleas 
Court, dismissed the suit of Attorney 
Robert S. Alcorn, suing as a taxpayer. 
The court took the view that the rail- 
way; owing to the fact that it leases 
its properties to the traction company, 
is not in any sense liable to the city 
for the payment of the tax, and that 
this company is entitled to be dismissed 
as a defendant. 

The suit charged that the companies 
were obligated to pay the tax of 
$350,000 annually under the ordinance 
passed in August, 1918. The plaintiff 
also claimed that the gross receipts of 
the defendant companies in 1920 were 
sufficient to pay the tax, but that the 
city and the companies entered into 
a conspiracy to release the companies 
from the payment. As an end to the 
alleged “conspiracy,” it is charged that 
the City Council passed an ordinance 
in 1921, which sought to change the 
method of accounting so as to postpone 
the payment of the tax for 1920 to 
1922. The acceptance of the 1918 or- 
dinance by which the public became a 
party in the management of the prop- 
erties of the defendant companies is 
mentioned by Judge Struble as en- 
abling the public to escape the fear of 
it, not the actual exploitation incidental 
to private control on the one hand, and 
a large capital investment incidental to 
municipal ownership on the other. 

Judge Struble in his opinion declared 
the gross earnings were made a trust 
fund in the hands of the operating com- 
pany and the remedy of the city for 
any misapplication or failure to apply 
them to the purposes named in the 
ordinance, would be in a court of 
equity to compel the observance of the 
obligations of the trust, rather than an 
action at law for a money judgment. 

He says that if the operating com- 
pany should refuse to obey the order 
of a court of equity to pay this tax 
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to the city where the gross earnings 
were sufficient to pay the tax, the 
court no doubt would have the power 
as a means of enforcing its order to 
render a personal judgment against the 
operating company. 

The court said regarding this: 


These claims which counsel made orally 
are not included in the plaintiff's amended 
petition and if true make an entirely differ- 
ent cause of action than that stated in the 
amended petition upon which the parties 
went on trial. The cause of action to be 
tried here is the one stated in the pleadings, 
not the one in the oral statement of coun- 
sel. The city of Cincinnati can recover this 
tax for the year 1920 by merely refusing to 
agree to further postponements of its pay- 
ment, thus forcing the traction company to 
include this tax in the cost of service for 
future years, thereby increasing its earn- 
ings by an increase in taxes. 


Alabama Power Takes Control 
of Tuscaloosa Property 


The property of the Tuscaloosa 
Railway & Utilities Company of Tus- 
caloosa, Ala., with the exception of the 
creamery and ice plant, became the 
property of the Alabama’ Power Com- 
pany by the filing of a deed for record 
on Noy. 1. ‘ 

The cars in Tuscaloosa are now 
being operated by the Alabama Power 
Company, under the superintendency 
of T. L. Beauchamp, formerly district 
manager for the Alabama Power Com- 
pany at Decatur, Ala. 

J. M. Barry, manager of retail 
operatons of the Alabama Power 
Company, with offices in Birmingham, 
Ala., was in’ Tuscaloosa on Noy. 1 in 
connection with the transfer of the 
railway. He stated that a better service 
would be given in Tuscaloosa than had 
been given heretofore. He said the 
company would at once place voltage 
regulators on all feeder electric lines, 
insuring a more even voltage, and will 
make many general improvements in 
the service. 

The master mechanic of the Alabama 
Power Company from Montgomery, 
Ala., is spending several days at 
Tuscaloosa looking over the rolling 
stock of the street car company and 
also examining the tracks. He says 


improvements will also be made in this 


branch of the service. 


Heavy Deficit Represents Strike 
Costs. — The International Railway, 
Buffalo, N. Y., for the nine months 
ended Sept. 30, 1928, had an operating 
revenue of $7,269,457 against $8,065,- 
828 a year ago. The operating ex- 
penses and taxes amounted to $6,920,- 
570. This represented a decrease in 
comparison with the nine months ended 
Sept. 30, 1921, when the operation and 
taxes amounted to $7,062,555. The def- 
icit for the nine months ending Sept. 
30 of this year was $792,876, which far 
and away exceeded the deficit of the 
same period in 1921, but the loss from 
operation for the nine months ended 
September of this year represented 
strike costs. It will be recalled that 
the company did not operate full service 
In 1922 due to the strike on its prop- 
erty. : : 
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Auction Sales in New York.—At the 
public auction rooms in New York on 
Nov. 7 there were sold $1,213 South 
Carolina Gas & Electric Company, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., certificates of indebted- 
ness, 16% per cent. 


Bonds Offered.—Aldred & Company, 
New York, are at the head of a syndi- 
cate which is offering at 95 and accrued 
interest to yield 62 per cent $3,540,000 
of the first mortgage thirty-year 6 per 
cent sinking fund gold bonds series “A” 
of the Quebec Power Company: The 
bonds are dated Oct. 1, 1923, and are 
due Oct. 1, 1953. The proceeds of this 
financing will be applied to cover the 
purchase price of consolidated mortgage 
bonds of the Quebec Railway, Light, 
Heat & Power Company, Ltd. pur- 
chased by the Quebec Power Company 
and hypothecated in favor of the com- 
pany’s total authorized issue of bond 
and to furnish funds for further addi- 
tions, improvements and extensions to 
hydro-electric power plants, transmis- 
sion lines and distribution systems. 


Order to File Claims.—The United 
States District Court, Southern District 
of Ohio, recently ordered Harry Hart- 
well, receiver of the Ohio Electric Rail- 
way & Power Company, which is the 
defendant in the case of the Columbia 
Avenue Trust Company, Plaintiff, vs the 
Ohio Electric Railway & Power Com- 
pany, to serve notice on the company’s 
creditors that unless they, file their 
claims by Nov. 20 the claims shall be 
barred. The court said that they must 
be filed in the receiver’s office in the 
city of Pomeroy, Meigs County. 


Net Earnings Increase. — The net 
earnings of the Illinois Power & Light 
Corporation for the twelve months end- 
ing Sept. 30 are 33 per cent higher than 


the net of the corresponding period — 


last year, according to figures made 
public recently. A portion of the big 
increase for the period is due to addi- 
tional properties acquired by the cor- 
poration during the year, The net earn- 
ings for the twelve months amounted 
to $8,792,517. In the same period in 
1922 they were $6,801,017. The Illinois 
Power & Light Corporation was or- 
ganized on June 1, this year. The 
twelve months earnings are those of 
the companies merged to form the new 
concern. The net earnings for 1923 are 
more than double the interest charges 
on the entire fundéd debt of the com- 
pany. 

Debentures Offered.—A. B. Leach & 
Co., Ine., and the Federal Securities 
Corporation, New York, are offering at 
98% and accrued interest, to yield 7.25 
per cent, $2,250.000 of the Public Serv- 
ice Company of Colorado ten-year 7 
per cert sinking fund convertible gold 
debentures. The debentures are dated 
Oct. 1, 1923, and are due Oct. 1, 1933. 
These debentures are being issued to 
provide for part of the cost of the prop- 
erties being constructed for and ac- 
quired by the consolidated company. 
The Public Service Company of Colo- 
rado is a successor by merger to the 
properties of the Denver Gas & Elec- 
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trie Light Company and the Western 
Light & Power Company. 


Will Receive Bids—The Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York, N. Y., will 
receive until Nov. 12 bids for the sale 
to it of the first refunding and collateral 
trust mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds 
of the Philadelphia Company. The 
bonds are known as series “A” and are 
due Feb. 1, 1944. The amount received 
must be sufficient to exhaust $120,079 
at a price not exceeding $105 and 
interest. 


Will Consider Stock Increase.—The 
Charleston Interurban Railroad, 
Charleston, W. Va., will hold a meeting 
of its stockholders on Nov. 27 for the 
purpose of increasing its capital stock 
to $3,000,000, it has been announced by 
Arthur F. Hill, secretary of the com- 
pany. The stockholders will act upon 
a resolution that will increase the pres- 
ent 15,000 shares of stock of the par 
value of $100 each to 30,000 shares of 
stock of the par value of $100 each. 
The 15,000 shares of preferred stock 
are to be issued upon such conditions 


and with such preferences as may be © 


determined at the meeting. The call 
for the meeting was issued in accordance 
with the terms of a resolution adopted 
by the board of directors on Oct. 19. 
It is stated that the past year has been 
one-of the most successful in the his- 
tory of the company, and plans are in 
process of formation for new equip- 
ment, additions and extensions. 


Consolidation Being Discussed.—At a 
special meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Potomac Public Service 
Company, Frederick, Md., matters per- 
taining to the consolidation of the prop- 
erties of the Potomae Public Service 
Company and the Cumberland plants 
were discussed. While no announce- 
ment was made it was said that definite 
steps will be taken at an early date to 
effect a consolidation of the two. 


Service Resumed and Buses Pur- 
chased.—Service has been resumed on 
the interurban line that runs from 
Bryan, Tex., to College Station, where 
the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas is located. This line was 
recently sold under receivership, and 
a new company, the Bryan-College 
Traction Company, capitalized at $27,- 
500, was organized to take it over. The 
incorporators of the new company are 
KE. H. Edge, J. M. Lawrence, E. H. 
Austin and others. An hourly schedule 
of cars both ways has been in effect 
and will be maintained during the col- 
lege year, it was announced by the new 
owners. The company has purchased 
three buses put in operation by the 
students of the college when the inter- 
urban discontinued service last year. 


Earnings Increase.—The Virginia 
Railway & Power Company, Richmond, 
Va., in a nine months financial state- 


ment just issued shows gross earnings 


of $7,777,696 and a‘‘balance after all 


deductions of $933,975. Earnings by 
comparison. with last year increased 
13.86 per cent. Operating expenses in- 
creased 8.83 per cent. 


fares supply their needs. 
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No Five-Cent Fare Now 


Altoona Railway Official Says Problem 
Is to Exist at Present Rates— 
Wages Should Attract Employees 


That there will be no return to the 
nickel fare soon and that the trolley 
company is worrying more at present 
with the problem of how it can keep 
going on existing fares, is the sum- 
mary of a statement by General Man- 
ager S. S. Crane of the Altoona & 
Logan Valley Electric Railway in reply 
to published statements in local news- 
papers to the effect that “the return of 
the nickel street car fare would not 
occur until a certain regulatory body 
was dismissed from the control of 
street railway fares.’ The 7-cent fare 
in Altoona, Pa., has been in effect for 
several years. 

In his answer Mr. Crane referred 
to the general impression that public 
utilities are making too much money. 
He said there seemed to be an idea cur- 
rent that the public utilities had some 
means of securing money out of the 
air, so to speak, or that they had some 
occult means of making a dollar go 
further than others can. He said that 
how it could be presumed that the 
utilities escaped the condition of high 
cost of living was to be wondered at, 
for the same condition that confronts 
the individual also applies to the 
utilities. 


SoME PROPERTIES EXCEPTED 


It was his belief that the problem 
before practically all the street railways 
of the country was not the question 
as to when they should reduce the 
fares, but rather how they could keep 
on going on the existing rates. He 
said that the exceptional railways were 
those so situated in the midst of heavy 
traffic, well distributed throughout the 
day, frequent interchange of loadings, 


_relative short hauls, or other advan- 


tageous conditions that their present 
The statis- 
tics of the industry as a whole, he went 
on to say, showed that since 1913 the 


- average rate of fare had increased from 


4.84 cents to 6.88 cents (44 per cent), 
while the cost of materials had in- 
ereased 69 per cent and the rate of 
wages 114 per cent during that period. 
_ He then went on to give some statis- 
tics of his own property. For that 


_ same period there had been an increase 


~~ 


in labor and material expenses, ex- 
elusive of taxes, rentals, interest, and 
the like, of 91 per cent, against an 
increase in receipts of 83.9 per cent, 
partly due as to the latter to an increase 
of 22.2 per cent in the number of riders. 
Under peak conditions in the year 1920 


_ the increase in operating expenses was 


149 per cent, in receipts 97.9 per cent 


_and in passengers hauled 44.7 per cent. 


Still the total increase in fares was only 
40 per cent. He said that this status 
of affairs represented the industry at 
large. 

He said that the increased fare partly 
covered the situation, but that the major 
result was obtained by neglecting the 
property. He meant by that, he said, 
that expenditures for the maintenance 
of the physical property were reduced 
to a minimum and deferred with the 
hope of more favorable future con- 
ditions, which condition has not ob- 
tained as yet. It was his contention 
that the rate of wages on the railways 
needed no apology, except it was that 
of being too low, as the industry would 
have to establish a rate that would 
attract employees, and it has scarcely 
done even this. 

One of the important problems before 
the industry was to determine some 
method by which operating costs could 
be reduced, not with the idea of reduc- 
ing the fare, but with the view of 
making the present fare sufficient for 
its needs. This method, adopted for 
the present, was the using of one em- 
ployee to a car instead of two. He 
said that his company had within the 
last year expended close to $150,000 to 
improve the power plant by. the in- 
stallation of a new engine and entirely 
with the view of reducing expenses in 
that department. 

He concluded by saying that the in- 
dustry recognized the obligations to the 
public and was endeavoring in every 
way to meet them, and that when con- 
ditions were favorable and justified the 
public could be assured that the com- 
pany would do its part. 


Ticket Sales in Atlanta Increase 


Nearly twice as many persons will 
invest in tickets when sold at the rate 
of three for 20 cents as will buy fifteen 
of them for $1. This at least is the ex- 
perience in Atlanta during the past 
three months. The three-ticket rate 
mentioned above was put in force on 
July 1, 1923, by the Georgia Railway & 
Power Company, supplementing the 
fifteen-for-$1 rate in existence for some 
time. The cash fare in Atlanta is 7 


‘cents. A statement covering passengers 


carried and tickets sold during nine 
months in 1922 and 1923 follows: 


Buses Proposed for District 
of Columbia 


A proposal to parallel the street rail- 
way lines of Washington with modern 
buses, “‘without interfering with said 
railroads except by fair compet‘tion,” 
was submitted to the District of Colum- 
bia Public Utilities Commission by 
Arthur E. Randle, president of the East 
Washington Heights Traction Railway, 
on Oct. 31. Mr. Randle coupled with his 
proposal an offer to pay the District 
government, in return for such fran- 
chise, 1 cent per passenger carried by 
the buses, or $1,000,000 annually. 

The proposition, accompanied by a 
certified check for $25,000 as an evi- 
dence of good faith, was placed before 
the Public Utilities Commission during 
consideration by that body of a pro- 
posal by the Capital Traction Company 
to operate a bus from the terminus of 
one of its lines at Seventeenth Street 
and Pennsylvania Avenue, Southeast, 
across the Anacostia River into Randle 
Highlands. This bus feeder will paral- 
lel for some distance the line of the 
East Washington Heights. Traction 
Railway, of which Mr. Randle is presi- 
dent. The East Washington company 
operates a single-track suburban line, 
with two cars in service. Citizens 
along the line had petitioned for im- 
proved service. 

The commission granted the Capital 
Traction Company permission to oper- 
ate the bus into Randle Highlands on 
Nov. 1. No action was taken on the 
offer of Mr. Randle, who did not dis- 
close his associates in the proposition. 


Economy to Be Effected in 
Grand Rapids 


In order to keep fares at their present 
rate, seven rides for 50 cents, the Grand 
Rapids Railway has found it necessary 
to discontinue one of its through lines 
reaching from the northwest city limits 
through the downtown section to the 
Wealthy Street carhouse, in the south- 
east section. This change, according 
to General Manager Louis J. DeLamar- 
ter, will save the company approxi- 
mately $70,000 a year and will not make 
it necessary to charge 25 cents for 
three rides. The only other alternative, 
he stated, would have been to put all 


cars on a twelve or fifteen-minute 
schedule if fares were not to be 
changed. The abolishment of the 


through line has necessitated agreement 
between the railway and the City Com- 
mission on three short lines to care for 
the territory formerly covered. The 
City Commission at first protested the 


1922 1923 
Total Pay Total Pay 
Month Passengers Tickets Per Cent Possengers Tickets Per Cent 

5,750,310 1,182,415 20.56 5,916,213 1,194,226 20.19 
5,398,456 1,126,659 20. 87 5,408,295 1,131,820 20.93 
6,064,062 1,262,112 20.81 6,361,049 1,305,749 20.53 
6,253,255 1,221,575 19.54 6,256,294 1,264,844 20.22 

6,454,443 1,282,515 19,87 6,648,031 1,316,879 19.81 
6,083,186 1,139,033 18.72 5,140,391 1,185,522 23.06 

6,166,925 1,078,916 17.50 6,466,118 2,031,012 31.41 

: 6,125,712 1,130,335 18.6 6,449,478 2,237,125 34.7 

September............. 6,246,253 1,201,644 18.6 6,403,190 2,262,641 35.3 

Nine months.......... 54,542,602 10,625,204 13,929,818 


55,049,059 


840 


plan on the ground that a stub line 
would not adequately serve the 
Scribner-Street district, part of the ter- 
ritory covered by the old route. 

Mr. DeLamarter, in reference to the 
change, said that his company during 
the past four months had carried a half 
million fewer passengers than during 
the same period last year and that the 
changes would not work a hardship on 
any one. 


Refuses Blanket Certificate 


The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
on Oct. 29 refused to grant the Youngs- 
town Motor Transportation Association 
a blanket certificate, authorizing its 
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Drop in Percentage of 
Transfers Collected 


Boston Finds Not So Many Presented 
‘Since Time Limit Is More 
Easily Checked 


The effect of placing an easily checked 
time limit on transfers is to reduce the 
number presented for passage, accord- 
ing to the experience of the Boston 
Elevated Railway. That company put 
the Moran transfer into general use on 
its system on Jan. 1, 1923, and there 
has been a reduction to 75.15 per cent 
in the number of transfers collected to 
those issued. A table showing the per- 
centages follows: 


Nine years prior to change of style 


Jariuary;. 1923. ah sete carro ieee aheahe ois cae eS 
February; )923 5 22 eco ck ein pelle ceo acer errariee 
Mageh, V929.5; 03/2 Seka .hih fe 


Anpril, 1923), hese cece 
May, 1923..... 
Funes 9235, 0. ee 


August, 192300. sens ase 
September, 1923.......... 


Average nine months 1923.0 sects eine 


Number Number Per Cent 
Issued Collected Collected 
setae pate 690,370,933 566,717,149 80.64 
ae OE 6,155,809 4,584,714 74.48 
Bh cee 5,637,514 4,223,895 74.92 
Syaltteverte 6,308,957 4,823,486 76.45 
aa eaohans 5,977,524 4,558,304 76.. 26 
6,363,008 4,859,410 16537: 
6,082,908 4,617,582 76.00 
5,848,367 4,325,667 73.96 
se taeeautte 5,673,586 4,205,412 74.12 
suaastone Node — 5,713,382 4,206,156 73.62 
BeOS ne 2 warticn..c0 ONT OO ae 7515, 


more than 100 jitneys to operate under 
the new motor bus law. Following the 
hearing. of the protest filed by the 
Youngstown Municipal Railway, the 
commission ruled that the association 
was not entitled to a blanket certificate 
for all the jitneys because the cars were 
owned by individuals who were mem- 
bers of the association and not by the 
organization. Ten days time has been 
allowed by the commission for the 
separate jitney owners to file their ap- 
plications and affidavits for certificates, 
and each bus will be considered sepa- 
rately. 

Charges were made by Ross Ray- 
mond, president of the Motor Trans- 
portation Association, against Harry 
Engle, the Youngstown Street Railway 
Commissioner, charging him with fight- 
ing the jitneys persistently and trying 
to eliminate them as competitors. 


A. S. Somers Addresses Chamber 
of Commerce 


Ina recent address before the Brook- 
lyn Chamber of Commerce Arthur S. 
Somers, director of the Brooklyn-Man- 
hattan Transit Corporation, declared 
that the 5-cent fare was not a fixture 
in New York. He referred to a state- 
ment made at the recent convention of 
the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation in Atlantic City that the 5-cent 
fare was now “virtually extinct.” He 


said he believed that we had seen the 


last rail laid in the streets of the met- 
ropolitan district. He believed that 
buses under responsible control and 
direction might be tried, but that the 
initiative rested with the public. 

In summing up the Brooklyn transit 
situation he said in part: 


The city has. invested $162,000,000 in the 
B.-M. ANS system alone. 
_ The city has received no return on this 
investment. 
_ Every private investor who put $1,000 
in the B. R. T. in 1912 has lost $433. 


If all of the passengers who were 
prevented from using transfers because 
of the expiration of the time limit paid 
a cash fare, the additional revenue to 
the company based upon the operations 
for the nine months ended. Sept. 30, 
1928, would amount to $32,854 per 
month. If one-half of the passengers 
walked rather than pay another fare, 
the additional revenue would have been 
$16,427 per month. The present Boston 
transfer was described in the issue of 
this paper for July 7, 1923. 


Write About Your Courteous 
Conductor ; 


The Allentown Chronicle and News is 
going to present to the most courteous 
conductor on the lines of the Lehigh 
Valley Transit Company two tickets for 
the Lyric Theater. This procedure will 
be carried on every week during the 
winter months. The Chronicle believes 


_ that there are many polite conductors 


lurking around who do not receive 
enough attention for. their courteous 
acts. The newspaper has called upon 
the public to help in this campaign of 
looking for the most polite street car 
conductor. ie 

The public is called upon to write of 
its experiences with conductors. When 
some very aged, infirm or otherwise 
unfortunate individual receives help 
from a courteous conductor, the public 
is asked to tell about it in writing, or 
when some special act of consideration 
is shown to patrons by a conductor, it 
is suggested they get his number and 
the line on which he works, and then 
write in and tell the newspaper all 
about it. At the end of the week the 
editors will check up and determine 
who is the most deserving and the 
tickets will be mailed out just as soon 
as possible after a choice has been 
made. In the words of the Chronicle 
and News, “Keep us posted.” 


Trackless Trolley Line Approved.— 


Following the approval of the Public 
Service Commission, the Rochester Rail- 
ways Co-ordinated Bus Lines, Inc., a 
subsidiary of the New York State Rail- 
ways, opened crosstown trackless trol- 
ley service through Rochester’s north 
end over Driving Park Avenue on Nov. 
1. The fare rate is the same as charged 
by the Rochester trolley lines and trans- 
fers are to be exchanged between the 
trolleys and the new line. 


Plans Further Bus Operation.—In a 
recent statement regarding the present 
traffic congestion in Philadelphia, the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company 
announced that it was planning to oper- 
ate motor buses, such as are now used 
on Roosevelt Boulevard, through streets 
that are not now occupied by the com- 
pany, or from which existing car tracks 
could be removed. The company said 
that there would be no relief on Chest- 
nut and Walnut Streets until the pro- 
posed Chestnut Street subway had been 
built. The statement also referred to 
the number of cars purchased by the 
company this year, and how many had 
been received and assigned to regular 
service. Reference was made to the 
trackless trolley operation on Oregon 
Avenue. 


Fare Limit Extended.—The Manhat- 
tan & Queens Traction Corporation has 
established a second fare point at Old 
Mill Road, Elmhurst, L. I., instead of 
at Grand Street and Queens Boulevard. 
This change extends for nearly a mile, 
the length of the 5-cent ride to and 
from Manhattan. As a result of the 
new order, it is possible for passengers 
to start from points between Grand 
Street and Old Mill Road and ride for 
5 cents to either end of the line. 


Rate Hearing Postponed.—Hearing on 
the rates of the International Railway 
in Buffalo, scheduled for Oct. 31, be- 
fore the Public Service Commission at 
Albany was postponed until Nov. 12 at 
Buffalo because of inability of witnesses 
to attend. 


Employees’ Suggestions in Force.— 
Valuable suggestions have been received 
from employees of the Monongahela- 
West Penn Public Service Company, 
according to Capt. George M. Alex- 
ander, president of the company, as a 
result of an effort made several weeks 
ago to have practical pointers submit- 
ted by men on the job. These sugges- 
tions: proved to be the chief subject of 
discussion at a recent conference of the 
operating officials of the company and 
some of them have been put in force. 


Want Buses.— The Missouri Publie 
Service Commission on Oct. 31 held a 
public hearing on the joint application 
of the city of Nevada, Mo., and the Fort 
Scott and Nevada Light, Heat & Power 
Company to substitute motor buses for 
the railway system in Nevada. Several 
citizens protested against the proposed 
plan. Under the proposed change the 
company would charge the same fare. 


In its petition it set forth that the car © 


system has been operated at a loss since 
1919, 
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Book Reviews 


Kent’s Mechanical Engineers’ Handbook 


By the late William Kent; tenth edition, 
rewritten by Robert Thurston Kent, editor- 
{n-chief, and a staff of specialists. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1923. 

In the twenty-eight years that have 
elapsed since the first edition of ““Kent’s 
Handbook” was published, it has be- 
come so well known among engineers 
that little space is needed to describe 
it, covering as it does all phases of 
mechanical engineering practice, and 
such allied subjects as needed by the 
mechanical engineer. Each edition, 
however, has been larger than its pre- 
decessor until the present volume, con- 
sisting of 2,247 pages, is almost 2% in. 
thick, even though printed on thin 
paper. This is some 50 per cent larger 
than the last edition. 

This edition follows the plan adopted 
in a number of other handbooks, of hav- 
ing the various sections written by spe- 
cialists. Some thirty-five men well 
known in their respective fields have 
assisted the editor-in-chief in this work. 

Much of the material in the book has 
been entirely rewritten to conform with 
the latest practice. Subjects thus 
treated include fans and blowers, hy- 
draulic turbines, the steam engine, 
steam turbines, gas producers, gas 
engines, oil engines, hoisting and con- 
veying, refrigeration and ice making, 
heating and ventilation. A considerable 
amount of other material is included in 
the handbook for the first time, such 
subjects including gas turbines, auto- 
motive vehicles, aeronautics, industrial 
furnaces, forge shop, fusion welding and 
cutting, malleable castings, reinforced 
concrete and safety engineering. In the 
sections not included for the first time 
or entirely rewritten many paragraphs 
have been thoroughly revised so that 
the book is abreast of current practice. 
A complete index of 113 pages is in- 
cluded for use in finding references. 


Laminated Springs 
By T. H. Sanders, M.I.Mech.E., M.I. and 


S.I. The Locomotive Publishing Company, 
Ltd., London; Spon & Chamberlain, New 
Mork, N.Y. ’ 


This book is a comprehensive treat- 
ment of laminated types of springs, 
particularly for railway service. It is 
based on a series of articles on “Lami- 
nated Railway Springs,” which appeared 
in reeent years in the Locomotive Rail- 
way Carriage and Wagon Review, 
London. 

The first six chapters are taken up 
with a discussion of the mechanics of 
the spring, treating it very largely 
from a practical standpoint. The next 
four chapters are concerned with 
stresses in springs, deflections, and 
formulas dealing with different forms 
of spring. Chapters 11 to 24 are con- 
cerned with the design of springs of 
various types, this being taken up in 
considerable detail. 

The second part of the book, consist- 
ing of chapters 25 to 44, covers the 


q 
j 
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manufacture of springs. This includes 
the manufacture of sections of steel, 
forging and cutting the material, meth- 
ods of fastening and checking play, 
hoops and methods of attachment, fit- 
tings of hoops and finishing springs. 

While the book is written from the 
British standpoint, considerable space is 
given to American practice. The book 
should be useful to railway men or 
others who are interested in the design 
of laminated springs. 


Retail Prices—1913 to December, 1922 


Bulletin No. 334 of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. United States 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


This is a publication in the retail 
prices and cost of living series of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. It includes 
detailed tables and charts covering the 
range of prices of food, coal, gas and 
dry goods by months over the period 
included. It should be of value to the 
electric railway man in conneetion with 
wage agreements and similar problems. 


Employment Hours and Earnings in 
Prosperity and Depression 

By Willford Isbell King of the staff of 

the National Bureau of Economic Research, 


Inc. Published by the Bureau, New York, 
1923. 147 pages. 


According to the sub-title, this book 
is the result of an inquiry conducted by 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search with the help of the Bureau of 
Markets and Crop Estimates and the 
Bureau of the Census, for the Presi- 
dent’s conference on unemployment. 
The work was carried on under the 
supervision of the committee on unem- 
ployment and business cycles, appointed 
by Secretary Herbert Hoover of the 
Department of Commerce, who was 
chairman of the conference. This com- 
mittee had as its chairman Owen D. 
Young, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors General Electric Company. 

It was found that there was a sur- 
prising dearth of information concern- 
ing actual employment conditions in the 
United States, and the investigation, 
whose results are recorded in the book, 
has made a considerable addition to the 
knowledge of conditions of employment 
in this country. 

Numerous statistical tables are in- 
cluded, giving the number of employees 
in various industries; the volume of 
employment, showing the proportion of 
full-time work by employees in various 
classes of industry; the: hours worked 
per week; the earnings of employees, 
both total and per hour or per day. 

The statistics collected in the book 
show the relative responsiveness of dif- 
ferent industries to the forces giving 
rise to the business cycle. It indicates 
the comparative ability of large and 
small scale business to resist such 
forces. Shifts of population from one 
industrial field to another, and the vari- 
ations in hours and earnings of em- 
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ployees of a company as it changes from 
boom to depression are traced. The 
approximate total reduction in employ- 
ment brought about by the depression 
of 1921 is also estimated. 


Railroad Electrification and the 
Electric Locomotive 
By Arthur J. Manson, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company. Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Company, New York, 
1923 


A sub-title states that this book is 
an “outline of principles involved in 
railroad electrification. A comparison 
of steam and electric locomotives. His- 
tory of electrification in United States. 
Data on electrification in America, 
Europe and Australia.” It originally 
appeared as a series of articles in the 
Railway Electrical Engineer and Rail- 
way and Locomotive Engineering, but 
has been enlarged upon and rearranged 
by the author. 

The purpose of the book is not very 
evident. It is quite elementary, the 
first six chapters being taken up with 
the simplest laws of the electric circuit, 
after which five more chapters deal with 
the general principles of railway motors 
and their control and the mechanics of 
traction. This portion constitutes one- 
fourth of the entire book. 

Following this introductory matter 
the author considers tractive effort in 
steam and electric locomotives and 
energy losses incurred by various 
methods of acceleration and regenera- 
tive braking, three chapters being de- 
voted to these subjects. The next eight 
chapters are mainly descriptive, cover- 
ing air brakes, contact lines, panto- 
graphs, third rail shoes, transformers 
and auxiliary apparatus, control ap- 
paratus, construction of the railway 
motor, and mechanical design of the 
electric locomotive. A short chapter on 
locomotive inspection follows this. 

The next five chapters of the book 
deal with the theoretical solution of 
typical electrification problems. Intro- 
ductory to this there is a discussion of 
the speed-time curve, with an explana- 
tion of analytical and graphical methods 
of calculation. Then a specific problem 
is taken up in detail, the train sheet 
being used as a starting point from 
which the choice of motive power, dis- 
tribution system and substation loca- 
tion are worked out. The main portion 
of the book ends with a short discussion 
of the electrification system of the 
future and its cost of operation. 

An appendix gives brief descriptions 
of several American electrifications, fol- 
lowed by tabulated data showing the 
extent, type of system, construction de- 
tails, power distribution and generation, 
locomotives and multiple-unit equip- 
ment. 

The book is not likely to be con- 
vincing to the reader. The illustrations 
from practice seem to have been taken 
from the work of one manufacturer 
only, and the question of systems, 
which has been such an important fac- 
tor in the past, is greatly subordinated. 
Its greatest value would seem to be 
that it has brought together a large 
amount of data on existing electrifica- 
tions, which is thus made available for 
study. 
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Personal Items 


Leon H. Johnson Purchasing 
Agent in Anderson 
Leon H. Johnson has been appointed 


purchasing agent for the Union Trac- 
tion Company of Indiana with head- 


quarters at Anderson. He _ succeeds 
Hudson R. Biery, who recently accepted 
the position of assistant to the presi- 
dent with the Indianapolis & Cincinnati 
Traction Company. Mr. Biery’s ap- 
pointment was referred to in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue of 
Sept. 22. 

Mr. Johnson has not been identified 
with the electric railway business, but 
brings into it an unusual and valuable 
store of experience, gained in his asso- 
ciation with such concerns as the Toledo 
Shipbuilding Company of Toledo, Ohio; 
the Struthers-Wells Company of War- 
ren, Pa., and the Anderson Foundry & 
Machine Company of Anderson, Ind., 
serving the latter named concern as 
general manager. He is a graduate of 
the University of Michigan, class of 
1908, and a member of the Tau Beta Pi. 


Supervisor of Accident Prevention 
in Chicago 

Victor T. Noonan, who recently re- 
signed as superintendent of accident 
prevention for the Cleveland Railway, 
has been appointed supervisor of acci- 
dent prevention for the Chicago Sur- 
face Lines. Mr. Noonan is one of the 
pioneer accident prevention engineers 
of the country and has a national repu- 
tation in this work. He was remark- 
ably successful in organizing the acci- 
dent prevention work of the Cleveland 
Railway. He was formerly State Direc- 
tor of Industrial Safety for -Ohio, 
holding this position, which was non- 
political, for six years. Previous to his 
connection with the Cleveland Railway 
he was a public consulting accident 
prevention engineer and had organized 
accident prevention in some of the 
largest industries in the United States. 
Mr. Noonan is the author of five motion 
picture scenarios on accident preven- 
tion. He is a member of the National 
Safety Council and chairman of the 
committee on public education of the 
American Street Railway Section of the 
National Safety Council. 


J. B. Mahan Made Secretary and 
Treasurer at Schenectady 


Another change in the executive staff 
of the Schenectady Railway has become 
effective in the naming of J. B. Mahan 
to the position of secretary and 
treasurer, succeeding J. H. Aitken, 
who recently resigned after twenty-one 
years of service with the company. Mr. 
Mahan for the past six years has been 
head of the accounting department of 
the Terre Haute Traction & Light 


Company and was closely connected 
with E. M. Walker when the latter 
was connected in an official capacity 
with the Terre Haute, Indianapolis & 
Eastern Traction Company before Mr. 
Walker was made president of the 
Schenectady Railway. In all, he 
served the Terre Haute company ap- 
proximately ten years. He is a native 
Indianian. He went to Schenectady 
on Nov. 10. 


Thomas J. Lynch Had Active 
Railway Career 


Thomas J. Lynch, whose appointment 
as general manager of the Schenectady 
Railway was noted in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue of Nov. 3, en- 
tered upon his railroad career as a 
clerk in the passenger department of 


“TT. J. Lynch 


the Delaware & Hudson Company, 
Albany, N. Y., filling consecutively 
various positions in the service of that 
company in the passenger, freight, 
traffic, mechanical and transportation 
departments. He was superintendent 
of the Susquehanna division with 
offices at Oneonta, N. Y.; superintend- 
ent of Greenwich & Johnsonville Rail- 
way with offices at Greenwich, N. Y.; 
general agent with offices in New York 
City; assistant to the vice-president 
and general manager; and later be- 
came assistant to that company’s vice- 
president in charge of the subsidiary 
properties, including the Hudson Valley 
Railway, Plattsburg Traction Com- 
pany, United Traction Company, and 
the Champlain Transportation Com- 
pany. In the last-named position he 
was detailed to special investigations 
of operating practices effective on va- 
rious street railways throughout the 
country, and had the handling of all 
purchases. Later he became assistant 
general manager of the United Trac- 
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tion Company at Troy, N. Y.; and on 
July 15, 1923, became assistant general 
manager of the Schenectady Railway. 
His ability here was soon noted, for in 
less than four months he was appointed 


_general manager of the Schenectady 


property, effective Nov. 1. 

Mr. Lynch was born at Troy, N. Y., 
on Jan. 29, 1886. In charge of opera- 
tion, he succeeds in his new position 
William S. Hamilton, who was general 
superintendent. 


Francis Tingley, formerly supervisor 
of overhead lines, Washington Railway 
& Electric Company, Washington, D. C., 
has resigned to become a member of 
the firm:of Over & Tingley, to engage 
in general engineering. work in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia. 

J. Alfred Cote has been appointed 
superintendent of the Quebec Railway, 
Light, Heat & Power Company. In this 
position he succeeds J. A. Everell. 


C. M. Cheney, vice-president of the 
Des Moines & Central Iowa Company, 
Des. Moines, Iowa, has been named 
president and general manager of the 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern Rail- 
way. He succeeds C. D. and L. S. Cass, 
who relinquished all their holdings to 
the bondholders. 


D. E. Byerley has been transferred 
from the Hattiesburg Traction Com- 
pany, Hattiesburg, Miss., where he 
served in the capacity of general man- 
ager, to Adrian, Mich., to assume the 
managership of the Lenawee County 
Gas & Electric Company, a new prop- 
erty purchased by the Doherty Organ- 
ization. E. E. Armstrong, formerly 
general superintendent of the Meridian 
Light & Railway Company, has been 
transferred to Hattiesburg, filling the 
position of general manager. 


David G. Fisher has resigned as — 
president and director of the Iowa 
Southern Utilities Company, Center- 
ville, Iowa. He has held the position 
since 1916, when he organized the cor- 
poration with the plants in the vicinity 
of Leon, Iowa. Mr. Fisher, also presi- 
dent of David G. Fisher & Company, 
public utility engineers, will devote his 
time to the development of extensive 
engineering projects in which he has 
for some time been interested. 

John W. Ryan has resigned as secre- 
tary of the Erie County Traction Cor- 
poration, Buffalo. 

C. M. Broadhurst, formerly with the 
Niagara, St. Catharines & Toronto 
Railway, St. Catharines, Ont., has been — 
appointed mechanical superintendent of 
the Toronto Suburban Railway, To- 
ronto. In this capacity he replaces F. 
Bazett-Jones, who has been transferred — 
to St. Catherines. Both properties are 
owned by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. 

T. L. Beauchamp, formerly distri 
manager of the Alabama Power Co 
pany at Decatur, Ala., is now superi 
tendent of the Tuscaloosa Railway 
Utilities Company at Tuscaloosa, 
The Alabama Power Company rece 
took control of the railway prope 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 
A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


Volume of Business in Car Build- 
ing Industry Doubled Since 1909 


Although the total number of persons 
engaged in the business of building 
electric railway cars was less in 1921 
than in 1909, according to figures re- 
~ cently released by the Department of 
Commerce, nevertheless the total value 
of the product was nearly double that 


sible bidder. The plant must sell for 
two-thirds of the appraised value. In 
successive reappraisals the value set on 
the plant has been reduced from $3,257,- 
759 to $1,423,839, its present appraisal 
value. A bid of $949,226 may legally 
be accepted. As representative of the 
holders of $2,000,000 in mortage bonds 
against the company, the Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York, is request- 


Per Cent of Increase or 


. Decrease 
1921 1919 1914 1909 1919-1921 1909-1919 
Number of establishments....... 10 if 14 Ae ees ea. eee 
Personsengaged................ 3,356 3,285 4,286 4,004 ee —18 0 
_ Salariedemployees ........... 444 365 446 421 21.6 —13,3 
Wage earners (average number) 2,91 2,920 3,840 3,583 — 0.3 —18.5 
Salaries and wages......-....... $4,334,934 $4,984,941 $3,199,674 $2,770,566 —13.0 79.9 
LON LAW Oe pen ne el 1,135,789 852,851 732,647 593,617 Bo. 2 43.7 
PRPS OR SoA ate sees Batts lew. 3/199.145 4,132,090 2,467,027 2,176,949 —22.6 89.8 
Paid ne contract work. . Set Ye ee ee 129,904 ich a ee 
Costof materials, .-... 1.0... 7,880,405 12,058,942. 6,349,779 4,260,470 —34.7 183.0 
Valueiofproducts........0....05..: 14,856,068 18,441,976 10,494,953 7,809,866 —19.4 136.1 
Value added by manufacture..... 6,975,663. 6,383,034 4,145,174 3,549,396 9.3 79.8 


of the earlier year. The decrease in 
the number of employees was entirely 
among the wage earners. The number 
of salaried workers, on the other hand, 
showed a marked gain. Moreover, the 
total sum paid in salaries has steadily 
advanced, the increase being 43.7 per 
cent from 1909 to 1919 and 33.2 per 
cent from 1919 to 1921. Wages in- 
creased in the first period, but in the 
latter two years decreased 22.6 per cent. 

Since 1909 the value of the manufac- 
tured product has about doubled. The 
cost of materials was in 1919 nearly 
triple what it had been ten years 
earlier, but since that time there has 
been some reduction. General statistics 
for the electric railway ear building in- 
dustry are given in the accompanying 
table. 


Barney & Smith Plant 
Again on Sale 
_ Under an order issued at Dayton by 
_ Judge Edward T. Snediker of the Mont- 
gomery- County Common Pleas Court 
the Barney & Smith Car Company’s 
plant will again be offered for sale 
‘Dec. 5. it is reported that a prospective 
buyer has been found. The Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad is mentioned as the pos- 


ing the sale at this time. If the plant 
is not sold it will probably be re- 
appraised and the valuation still fur- 
ther reduced. The last attempt to sell 
the car company was on April 2, 1923, 
when the entire plant and equipment 
were offered at the present valuation. 


Large Shipments Made to Chile 


Several unusually large shipments of 
substation equipment and rolling stock 
for the Chilean State Railway have 
been made from the Westinghouse 
plant at East Pittsburgh. One con- 
signment consisted of six freight loco- 
motives completely crated and packed 
for the ocean voyage. This was claimed 
to be the largest single shipment of the 
kind ever made. Another, consisting of 
complete equipment for three substa- 
tions, required for overland transporta- 
tion thirty-three railroad cars. The 
aggregate weight amounted to more 
than 800 tons, and the total value of the 
equipment was about $750,000. An in- 
teresting feature of this shipment was 
the fact that the long train, drawn by 
an electric locomotive, was started by 
wireless. These consignments are part 
of a $7,000,000 order now nearing com- 
pletion. 
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Costs Higher on Supplies Manu- 
factured in Railway Shops 


One of the larger railways, which 
had undertaken to manufacture a num- 
ber of things in its own shops, such as 
axle and armature bearings, cast-iron 
brake shoe hangers, door and step me- 
chanisms and other regularly used 
maintenance supplies, recently checked 
its costs against the prices of manu- 
facturers for these same articles. This 
company had found that it had to add 
97 per cent to the prime cost of labor 
and material to cover its overhead ex- 
pense. Upon submitting specifications 
on twelve articles, as manufactured in 
the company’s shops, to several manu- 
facturers, the bids received were lower 
in every case than the company's costs, 
a fairly sizable quantity having been 
specified. Needless to say, the company 
ceased manufacture in its own shops. 

The superintendent of equipment said 
his shop was supplied with machine 
tools and handling equipment rather 
better than the average railway shop. 
The difficulty is that the average 
shop is equipped with utility tools, 
which are maintenance tools and not 
manufacturing tools. A manufacturing 
plant is supplied with high-speed tools, 
and the work is organized and the em- 
ployees are particularly trained in pro- 
duction work. As soon as a manu- 
facturing program is put into the main- 
tenance plant, it takes the mind of the 
master mechanic off maintenance and 
onto manufacturing. This equipment 
man remarks that the two kinds of shop 
work simply will not mix, and the rail- 
way nearly always makes a mistake in 
trying to manufacture its own supply 
parts. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York Nov. 7, 1923 
Copper, electrolytic, cents perlb........... ° 12.687 
Copper wire base, cents per lb............. 15.00 
Lead, cents per lb ks 6.75 
Zinc, cents per lb 6.70 
Tin, Straits, cents per] 43.50 
Bituminous Coal, f.o.b. Mines 
Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 

Roads; Bross TOUS aces sci cele ctane ce $4.40 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons. 2.275 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons.. 1.925 
Franklin, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons. 1.45 
Central, Ml., screenings, Chicago, net tons... 1.05 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons... 2.25 


Materials 

Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., 
TROOGHE Me reeiicce serio sash tees orcs $6.60 

Weatherproof wire base, N. Y.,centsperlb. 18.00 

Cement, Chicago net prices, without bags.. $2.20 

Linseed oil (5-bbl.lots), N. Y., pergal...... $0.93 


No. 14, per 


White lead, in oil (100-lb. keg), N. Y., cents 
perlb.,carload lots:.: f..0.. 5608.04. be 11.25 
Turpentine, (bbl. lots), N. Y., pergal....... $0.96 


This Thirty-three-Car Train Carrying Electrical Equipment for the Chilean State Railway Was Started from 
East Pittsburgh by Wireless 
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British and Foreign Prices for 
Electric Plant 


The municipalities of both Leeds and 
Bradford have appointed committees to 
consider the fact that the tenders of 
British firms for electric plants are 
higher than those of firms on the con- 
tinent of Europe. The desire of the 
city councils of course is to give their 
orders to British firms, and it is hopea 
to find some way by which the great 
disparity of prices may be removed. 
In the meantime, the electricity com- 
mittees of both towns have accepted 
tenders from British firms for the sup- 
ply of large turbo-generators. 


London Electric Railway 
Extension 


The first section, about 14 miles 
long, of the extension of the Charing 
Cross & Hampstead Railway from 
Golder’s Green to Hendon is now prac- 
tically complete. Work is proceeding 
rapidly on the second section, 3 miles 
long, from Hendon to Edgware. The 
extension is mostly on the surface, but 
there are some tunnels. This work 
began ten months ago and is well ad- 
vanced. The total cost of the section 


from Endon to Edgware, including 
permanent way, signaling, station 
buildings, rolling stock, and _ other 


works, will be £398,000. 


Rolling Stock 


Schenectady Railway has ordered one 
double-truck snow plow, delivery on 
which will be expected by Nov. 15. The 
company has overhauled and repaired 
six sweepers to provide adequate snow 
removal equipment for the coming 
winter. : 

Kansas City Railways, Kansas City, 
Mo., during the last month has re- 
modeled 190 cars in use on city lines 
to conform to the safety standards that 
have been adopted by that company. All 
the cars have been equipped with auto- 
matically closing doors and steps, which 
are designed to avert accidents and 
handle the traffic more expeditiously. 


Track and Line 


San Antonio Public Service Company 
has been authorized by the City Com- 
mission to build an extension on Rulz 
Street, at an estimated cost of $24,000. 

New York, N. Y.—The Board of Esti- 
mate has approved the Transit Commis- 


sion’s request for $1,725,000 for the. 


extension of the Brooklyn-Manhattan 
Transit Corporation subway in Fourth 
Avenue, Brooklyn, to Fort Hamilton. 


Honolulu Rapid Transit Company 
has adopted plans for extensions and 
improvements to its system involving 
an expenditure of more than $300,000, 
according to .H. Stuart Johnson, man- 
ager. The residential districts of the 
city are expanding rapidly and it is 
stated that the company will make pro- 


vision for caring for this traffic more 
adequately than at present. 


New York State Railways, Syracuse, 
N. Y., has been authorized by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission to extend its 
line on the Syracuse-Bridgeport high- 
way a distance about 2,000 ft. so as 
to provide transportation service foi 
employees of an industry soon to be 
operated in Salina. There was no op- 
position to the company’s petition to 
exercise a franchise in that town and 
the commission holds the additional 
tracks are necessary and convenient for 
the public. 


Muskegon Traction & Lighting Com- 
pany has been granted permission to 
make an extension of 1 mile from its 
present Ottawa Street car line to Getty 
Avenue. 


Columbus Railway, Light & Power 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, following 
the court award of $1,136,310, an- 
nounced through President Kurtz that 
there were many improvements and 
new construction projects that should 
be carried out. New cars are needed, 
as the present equipment is not suffi- 
cient. The construction of an addi- 
tional power plant costing approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 is contemplated. Ex- 
tension of car lines into newly built-up 
property, street improvements, placing 
of power lines underground and scores 
of other things must be undertaken in 
the near future. 


Power Houses, Shops and 
Buildings 


Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern 
Railroad, Boone, Iowa, has awarded the 
contract for the construction of a new 
brick and concrete carhouse and yard 
office at Fort Dodge, at‘a cost of $150,- 
000, to the W. J. Zitterell Construction 
Company, Des Moines. The old build- 
ing, which the concrete is to replace, 
was recently destroyed by fire. 

Olean, Bradford & Salamanca - Rail- 
way, Olean, N. Y., will use power from 
Niagara Falls on part of its lines begin- 


. ning early in December. The system is 


expected to draw its entire supply of 
power from the Falls next spring. With 
the completion of the power system now 
being installed the Ceres plant is to be 
closed down, but held as an auxiliary 
source of power for use in emergency. 


Louisville, Ky.—Plans and specifica- 
tions for the new interurban terminal 
station for the Louisville Railway Com- 
pany on the west side of Second _ Street, 
between Liberty and Walnut Streets 
will be mailed out to contractors shortly 
and bids will be opened and considered 
about Dec. 1. The estimated cost is 
$200,000. The announcement of the 
bids was recently made by Frank H. 
Miller, vice-president in charge of engi- 
neering and construction for the com- 
pany. 

Tri-City Railway of Illinois will lay 
1,500 ft. of track on vacant property at 
Thirty-fifth Street and Fifth Avenue, 
Rock Island, where cars from the East 


Moline division will be stored. The 
project will cost approximately $10,000, 
Frank Skelley, assistant manager of the 
railway, announced. The cars will be 
stored on the company’s lot on Thirty- 
fifth Street until such time as a new 
carhouse is constructed in Moline. The 
cars were formerly stored in the car- 
house at the foot of Sixteenth Street, 
Moline. 


Trade Notes 


The Genera! Railway Signal Company 
of New York City has filed an amended 
certificate of incorporation in the office 
of the Secretary of State at Albany in- 
creasing its capital from $10,000,000 to 
$10,500,000. Harris, Beach, Harris & 
Matson of Rochester, N. Y., are attor- 
neys for the corporation. 

Industrial-Utilities Service Bureau is 
now located at Suite 77, Todd Building, 
Louisville. A. R. McLean is the prin- 
cipal of the bureau. 

Hitchcock & Tinkler, Inc., contractors | 
building the 6-mile Moffat tunnel in 
Colorado, have ordered from the Gen- 
eral Electric Company six electric loco- 
motives, to be used in hauling the debris 
from the boring of the tunnel. When 
the tunnel is completed larger electrical 
locomotives will be used. 

General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., announces important re- 
arrangements of certain fields of work 
within the sales branch involving a 
change of name of two departments. 
What has hitherto been known as the 
lighting department becomes the cen- 
tral station department, and the name 
of the power and mining department 
is changed to industrial department. 


Transit Equipment Company, New — 
York, N. Y., recently announced through _ 
its president, R. W. Marshall, that it 
would carry a complete line of new and 
used buses, bus bodies, fare-registering 
devices and bus accessories, selling ex- 
clusively to the electric railway indus- — 
try. V. C. Ealey is in charge of this — 
branch of the company’s business. 


New Advertising Literature 
| 
American Di-Electrics, Ltd., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has issued a pamphlet, de- 
seribing briefly its principal products, 
entitled “Electrical Insulation made by — 
Electrical Engineers.” This is also 
known as Price List 123. ‘ 
Foamite-Childs Corporation, Utica, 
N. Y., issues the “Industrial Fire Chief” 
“in the interest of fire protection engi- 
neering.” F 
National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has issued the “Seven Wonders of 
Wrought Pipe.” With the aid of pic- 
tures and descriptive matter the im- 
portance of each wonder is shown in its 
relation to industry as the “seven won- 
ders of the world” are of importance t 
science and literature. 
The Thermal Syndicate, Ltd., N: 
York, N. Y., has issued a 16-pa; 
pamphlet on Vitreosil data. 


